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THE 


CRITICAL REVIEW, 





For the Month of December, 1765. 





ArTictre I, 


The Plays of Shakefpéare, with she Correions and Illuftrations of 
warious Gommentators. To which are added Notes, by Samuel 
Johnfon. Vil, Vols. 8v0.. Pr. 2l. 8s.. Tonfon. 


AVING in our laft Number reviewed Mr. Johnfon’s pre- 

face, and differed from him who differs from (we believe) 
all Englifhmen in their ideas of Shakefpeare’s genius and merit,we 
how procéed to inveftigate his edition of that great poet, as to 
particular paffages, and the emendations he has either introdu- 
ced or admitted, by which the fervice he has done the literary 
world, as an editor of Shakefpeare, muft ftand or fall. 

We have already expofed the critical fagacity that altered /oul to 
foil, and ill, in Profpero’s fpeech to Miranda in the Tempeft. In 
the fame play our editor has the following mof extraordinary note. 
- deck'd the fea.| To deck the fea, if explained; to ho- 
nour, adorn, or dignify, is indeed ridiculous ; but the original 
import of the verb deck is, to covér 3 fo in’‘fome parts they yet 
fay deck the table: this fenfe may be born, but perhaps tle 
poet wrote fleck’d, which I think: is ftill ufed of drops falling up- 
on water, Dr. Warburton reads muock’d, the Oxford edition 
brack d. ) 

We fhall not contend whether the word deck’d is proper here; 
but if an alteration is neceflary, why not fubftitute ech’d or eik’d, 
which is to encreafe the fea; as Jaquesin the Winter’s Tale is 
faid to have augmented the brook with tears. As to the word fleck’d 
being ftill ufed for drops falling into the water, we are by no 
means fatisfied that the Englith ufe it in that fenfe, tho’ per- 
haps the French do. The old Englifh fignification of the word 
fleck was Jpotted ov flea- bitten. 

In Trincalo’s fpeech, where he mentions ‘a foul bumbard 
that would fhed his liquor,’ Mr. Johnfon fuffers Theobald’s 
note to ftand, in which he fays that the word dumbard * meant 
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a large veffel for holding drink, as well as the piece of ordnance 
fo called.’ We ttrongly fufpe&, and the authorities brought 
by Theobald from Shakefpeare confirm it, that the foul dum- 
bards mentioned here, are neither more nor lefs than full bump- 
ers. We have already (fee vol. xix, p. 166.) given our reafon, 
which is very different from Mr. Johnfon’s, why the word shird 
gught to ftand in Profpero’s fpeech, a& iv. fcene 1. and we 
cannot conceive to what fpecies of obftinacy it muft be owing 
that he did not replace the word tawilled, if he faw our obfer. 
vations on the word (ibid.) To this day, where the undulations 
of the waves produce thofe fmall ridges that are often difcern- 
ible on the fands of the fhore, they are called the ¢will’d fands : 
our editor tells us in his note, that he does not underftand the 
word, 

In fcene iv, of the lait a& of the fame play, where Ferdinand 
and Mirando are difcovered at chefs, the latter fays, that the 
would fuffer him to play her falfe ‘ for a fcore of kingdoms,’ 
which.Mr, Johnfon and Dr, Gray very fagacioufly interpret to 
be twenty kingdoms—we have no idea why Miranda fhould con- 
fine herfelf to the number éaventy, Every one knows what it is 
to fore up at play—yes (fays fhe) if every core was a kingdom 
I would fuffer you. 

We have already (ib. p. 167.) explained the meaning of theline, 

‘ The human mortals want their winter here.’ 


But Mr. Johnfon has loaded his page with notes and conjec- 
tures, void of probability, upon the fame paflage. He admits 
and confequently approves of Theobald’s alteration of the two 
following lines in the firft fcene of the fourth act of the Mid- 
fummer’s Night’s Dream. 

‘ Titania, mufick call, and ftrike more dead 

Than common fleep ; of all thefe fine the fenfe.’ 


Mr. Johnfon, upon Theobald’s authority, changes thofe two 
lines into 
‘ Titania, mufick call; and ftrike more dead 
Than common fleep of all thefe five the fenfe.’ 


We can by no means fee the propriety of this alteration. The 
word fixe here fignifies mu/fare, and confequently Titania does 
the very thing Oberon defires. She fines or deprives them of 
their fenfe. ‘ Would mufick (fays Mr. Theobald) that was to 
ftrike them into adeeper fleep than ordinary, céntribute to 
fine (or refine) their fenfes?” Mr. Johnfon has omitted this 
part of Theobald’s note, tho’ the abfurdity of it is the only au- 
thority he could have for admitting the alteration into his text, 

In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, when Speed calls the lady 
a laced mutten, ({cene 2d, a& 1ft,) Mr. Theobald has the fol- 
lowing motade note, which Mr, Johnfon has admitted, 
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«“T, aloft Mutton, gave your letter io ber, a bac’d Mutton?) 
Speed calls himfelf a of? Mutton, becaufe he hed loft his matter, 
and becaufe Protheus had been proving him a Sheep.’ But w 
does he call the lady a /ac’d Matton? Wenchers are ‘to''this 
day called Mutton-mongers ; and confequently the obje& of ‘their 
paffion mult, by the metaphor, be the Mution. And Cotgtave, 
in‘ihis Englifh-French Dictionary, explains Zac’d Mutton, Une 
Gaije, putain, fille de joye. ° And Mr. Motteux has rendered this 
paflage of Rabelais, in the prologue of his fourth book, Calls 
coipbhees mignonnement chantans, in this manners; Coated Quails and 
laced Mutton waggifbly finging. So that /ae’d Mution has been’a 
fort of ftandard phrafe tor Girls of Pleafure. ‘ "FHEOBALD.’ 

This is another fpecimen of Mr. Johnfon’s Jifcernment, : for 
we will venture to fay that no man can read this-note without 
having an idea that-the mutton fpoken of here is a real fheep 
nor has the dittionary-monger and tranflator cleared up the 
matter. The fa& is, that mouton lac? was a tuft of falfe-hair, 
which the ladies of thofe times laced to their natural hair. 
That kind of falfe-hair is now called’a téte de mouton, Cincimti 
muliebres ad frontem, or the front curls of a worman’s head. © 

In the fourth -fcene of the fame a& it is hard to fay whether 
Mr. Theobald or Mr. Johnfon is guilty of the greateft miltake 
upon Panthion’s faying that, 


‘ youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court.” 


Says Mr. Theobald, this forgetfulnefs and contradiction, viz, 
of Valentine being at Milan when he. is. faid to be at the em- 
peror’s court, may penbaps, be folved;: ‘.as fince the teign of 
Charlemaigne, this dukedom and its territories have belonged 
to the emperors.’ Says ,\Mrc. Johnfon, ‘ Mr. Theobald difce- 
vers not any great {kill ia hiftory. Vienna is not the conrt of 
the emperor as ‘emperor, nor has Milan been always ‘without 
its princes fince. the days of Charlemaigne.” Indeed,-Mr. 
Johnfon, Theobald is fo far in the right, that, the, city of 
Milan was the capital of the emperor in Lombardy, and-he al- 
ways.was crowned there, Your fhrewd obfervation ,of Milan 
* not having been always without its princes fince the days of 
Charlemaigne,’ is nothing to the purpofe, becaufe thofe princes 
were vaflals to the empire, and received their inveftitures from 
the emperors, whofe prefence always fuperfeded their territorial 
privileges; witnefs the hiftories of the Vifconti, the Gateazzi, 
andthe Sforza families, who all reigned’ jn Milan, bit as 
vaflals. to the. ¢mperor. Says Mr. Theobald, in ;the fanie 
note, but without any mark of reprobation from Mr. Johinfon, 
* I with; l’coukd as-eafily folve amother abfurdity whidh*en- 
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counters us, of Valentine’s going from Verona to Milan, both 

inland places, by fea.’ But does Shakefpeare fpeak a fingle 

word of Valentine’s going from Verona to Milan by fea?—We_ 
believe not. He fpeaks indeed of a fhip that was to carry him 

from Verona, or the Veronefe, to Milan, or the Milanefe., But 

every one knows that the veffels which then plied upon the Po 

and the Adige, tho’ not fo large as barks are now, were called 

fhips; and where was the abfurdity of Shakefpeare in fuppofing, 

what is extremely probable, that Valentine went the whole or 
the greateft part of his journey by one or other of thofe rivers, 

without being within fifty miles of the fea? 

In the firft {cene of the fourth a&, Mr. Johnfon in a note 
tells us that, * Robin Hood was captain af a band of robbers, 
and was much inclined to rob churchmen.’ We believe there 
never was fuch a perfon as Robin Hood, and that it is a very 
-matural corruption of the word robdinghoed, or the fociety of 
robbers, in the fame manner as we fay brotherhood, /fterbood, 
pricihood, and the like. _Thofe hoods were very common in the 
morthern parts, for fome time after the Norman invafion 3: and 
after they were fuppreffed, it was very natural for priefts and 
foreigners to coin a Robin Hood out of the rebbinghood, which 
has been thereby contracted into a fingle perfon ever fince. 

The duké opens the firtt fcene of Meafure for Meafure,: in 
{peaking to Efcalus, as follows: 


© Efcalus, 

Efal. My Lord, 

Duke. Of government the properties t’ unfold, 
Would feem in me t’ affeét fpeech and difcourfe. 
S'dce I am not to know, that your own fcience 
Exceeds, in that, the lifts of all advice 
My firength can give you: then no more remains : 
But that to your fufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work.’ 


We fhall not here examine Mr. Theobald’s abfurd note, be- 
eatufe Mr. J. by not admitting it, is not anfwerable for it. His 
own is as follows: 
°- © Sir Thomas Hatimer having caught from’ Mr. Theobald a 

hint that a line was loft, endeavours to fupply it thus. 








Then no more remains, 
But that to your fufficiency you join ; 
A will to ferve.us, as your worth is able. . 


¢ He has by this bold conjecture undoubtedly obtained a mean- 
ing, but perhaps not, even in his own opinion, the meaning 
of Shakefpeare. 

‘ That the paffage is more or lefs corrupt, I believe every 
reader will agree with the editors. J am not convinced that a 
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line is loft, as Mr. Theobald conje€&tures, nor that the change 
of dut to put, which Dr. Warburton has admitted after fome 
other editor, will amend the fault. There was probably fome 
original obfcurity in the expreffion, which gave occafion to 
miftake in repetition or tran{cription. I therefore fufpe& that 
the author wrote thus, 


¢ Then no more remains, 


But that to your /uficiencies your worth is abled, 
And let them work. 


‘ Then nothing remains more than to tell you that yoar virtue 
is now invefted with power equal to your knowledge and wif- 
dom. Let therefore your knowledge and your virtue now work 
together. It may eafily be conceived how /uficiencies was, by 
an inarticulate fpeaker, or inattentive hearer, confounded with 
Sufficiency as, and how abled, a word very unufual, was changed 
into able. For abled, however, an authority is not wanting : 
Lear ufes it in the fame fenfe, or nearly the fame, with the 
Duke. As for /ufficiencies, D. Hamilton, in his dying fpeech, 
prays that Charles 1]. may exceed -both the virtues and /uffci- 
encies of his father. 


. The terms 
For common juftice you're as pregnant in. ] 


‘ The later editions all give it, without authority, the terms of 
juftice, and Dc. Warburton makes terms fignify bounds or li- 
mits. I rather think the Duke meant to fay, that Efcalus was 
prefent, that is, ready and knowing in all the forms of law, 
and, among’other things, in the terms or times fet apart for 
its adminiftration.’ 

After all this threwd reafoning, Dr. Warburton certainly is 
in the right, tho’ he feems not to know why, for the word na- 
‘turally referred to, was the duke’s frength or power in govern- 
ment, which, when joined to the /ufficiency or abilities of Efcalus, 
were equal to the tafk of the latter’s government, by a delega- 
ted authority. We cannot, partly for the reafons Mr. John- 
fon gives himfelf, agree to the alteration of prone in the fixth 
fcene of the fame play for prompt, or any other word. 


‘ for in her youth 
There is a‘ prone and f{peechlefs dialect, 
Such as moves men ! ? 


The fenfe is extremely clear, and in the manner of Shake. 


{fpeare, according to the old reading. 
We cannot imagine why Mr, Johnfon fhould give admittance 
to Warburton’s ridiculous note on the following fpeech, 


© Why, all the fouls that were, were forfeit once.’ 
Dd 3 merely 
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merely. becaufe it is not good divinity; and that therefore 
the firft were fhould be changed to are. It is evident by what 
follows, 


‘ And he, that might the *vantage beft have took, 
Found out the remedy.’ 


that tho’ Ifabella may not bea very accurate divine, vet it 
is plain, fhe. fpeaks of the fouls that were forfeited at the 
time the remedy firft was found out.—Mr. Johnfon in the fame 
fcene has the following note : 

* But ere’ they live to end.] This is very fagacioufly fubfti- 
tuted by Sir Thomas Hanmer for, dut here they live.’ This 
conjeGture is fo far from being fagacious, that it makes the 
paffage ftark nonfenfe. The whole is as follows. 


‘ Now, “tis awake; . 

Takes note of what is done ; and like a prophet, 
Looks in a glafs that fhews what future evils, 
Or new, or by remifinefs new-conceiv’d, 

And fo in progrefs to be hatch’d and born, 

Are now to have no fucceflive degrees; 

But ere they live to end.’ 





In the name of common fenfe, where is the difference be- 
tween ere and 4ere, which was the oldreading ? The 4ere plain- 
ly refers'to. their being conceived in the prophetic glafs, and 
confequently they were to be ended ere they lived in the world. 

In the firft fcene of As you like it, Mr. Johnfon agrees with 
Dr. Warburton in reading fys me here at home, inftead of /iays 
me here at home. If we had found the word fys in the origi- 
nal, we fhould not perhaps have ventured any emendation; but 
we are fo far from thinking there is a neceffity for any here, that 
we apprehend the amendment offered, to be a fort of tautology, 
and fomewhat of an anticlimax; ‘ to fpeak more properly, ys 
me here at home, unkept; for call you that keeping for a gens 
tleman of my birth, that differs not from the ftalling of an 
ox?’?. This is the fame as faying, I am /fyedlike a hog, nay, I 
am ffalled \ike an ox; whereas, by retaining the original word. 
the abfurdity is removed. Mr. Johnfon admits, without any 
reprehenfion, Warburton’s emendation, in the fecond fcene, of 
revenue for reverence. 

In the fourth fcene of this aé&, Celia fays to her friend 
Rofalind, ‘ Let us fit and mock the good houfewife Fortune 
from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be beftowed 
equally.” Mr. Jobnfon’s note upon this humorous paflage is 
as follows. ‘ The wheel of Fortune is not the wheel of a bou/e- 
evift. Shakefpeare has confounded Fortune, whofe wheel only 
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figures uncertainty and viciflitude with the Deftiny that fpins 
the thread of life, though indeed not with a wheel.” We can 
by no means fee how Shakefpeare has confounded the-w4ee/ with 
the diflaff; as the /pinning wheel and the wheel of Fortune have 
the fame form and figure. Czlia {peaks of her and her com- 
panion, placing themfelves at the «wheel of Fortune. 

In the feventh fcene of the fame aét, Orlando fays, 


‘ My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here ftands up, 
Is but a quintaine, a meer lifelefs block.’ 


Mr. Jobnfon gives us Dr. Warburton’s note upon this paf- 
fage, who obferves that a ‘ Quintaime was a pofl or duit fet up 
for feveral kinds of martial exercifes, againft which they threw 
their darts, and exercifed their arms.’ This is but an imper- 
fe& (to call it no worfe) explanation of a beautiful pafiage. 
The guintaine was not the objec of the darts and arms: it was 
a ftake driven into a field, upon which were hung a fhield and 
other trophies of war, at which they fhot, darted, or rode, 
with a lance. When the fhield and the trophies were all thrown 
down, the quintaine remained. Without this information how 


could the reader underftand the allufion of 


‘ —-—my better parts 
Are all thrown down; 


This quintaine feems to have been of.very old ftanding ; 
Virgil, in defcribing the trophies of Mezentius, fays, 


Ingentem quercum, decifis undique ramis, 
Conftituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 


ew In the fixth fcene of the fecond a&, Mr. Johnfon admits of 
Theobald’s alteration of ‘ how merry are my Jfpirits?? into 
* how weary are my fpirits ?? And he tells us that theclown’s 
reply makes this reading certain. We think that Rofalind’s 
rejoinder makes the original reading certain: * I muft comfort 
(fays he) the weaker veffel, as doublet and hofe ought to thew 
itfelf courageous to petticoat.’ From this fpeech (which we 
are to fuppofe Czlia not ta hear) Rofalind affeéts a merrinefs 
of fpirits. In the fame fcene, the clown fays, ‘ I remember 
the wooing of a peafcod inftead of her, from whom I took two 
cods, and giving her them again, faid with weeping tears, 
wear thefe for my fake.” Mr. Johnfon obferves, that ‘ for 
cods it would be more like fenfe to read peas, which having the 
fhape of pearls, refembled the common prefents of lovers,’ 
Mr. Johnfon feems to have forgotten that the clown took the 
two cods from his miltrefs. We fufpe& there is fome allufion 
here to a pillow, which in the northern countries is ftill called 

Dd¥4 a cod. 
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& cod.—Jaques, in his famous foliloquy, fcene ninth of the fame 
&, mentions the juftice to be 


© Full of wife faws and modern inftances.’ - 


Upon which Mr, Johnfon remarks, in oppofition to War- 
burton, © that the juftice is full of old fayings, and late examples.’ 
We are fomewhat fufpicious, but far from being pofitive, that 
Shakefpeare might have an allufion in the word modern, to thofe 
law-books that are called mederns, if any fuch were called fo in 
his time.—IJn fcene the third, aét the third, fays the clown, 


—— © thou art damn’d, like an ill-roafted egg, all on one fide.’ 


Says Mr. Johnfon, ‘ of this jeft, I do not fully comprehend 
the meaning.” Then let him afk the firft cook-maid he meets, 
and fhe will tell him, that when an egg is roafting, and not 
turned before the fire, it is ill-roafted, for one fide is too hard 
and t’other too foft, 
In the fong ({cene the fifth, a&t the third) we have the fol- 
lowing ftanza, in praife of Rofalind: 
* Nature prefently diftili’d 
Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra’s majetty ; 
Atalanta’s better part ; 
Sad Lucretia’s modefty.’ 


Mr. Johnfon, in a long canfufed note, which we fhall not 
tranfcribe, can make nothing of this fame Atalanta, and con- 
cludes by faying, * Shate/peare was no defpicable mythologift, 
yet he feems here to have miftaken fome other character for 
that of Atalanta.’ On the contrary, we bélieve that honeft 
Shakefpeare, in the diftionaries of his times, met with one 
Atalanta, who was Jafon’s daughter, and who, after wounds 
ing the Calydonian boar, vowed perpetual virginity. ‘The 
poet had juft before mentioned two lewd charaéters, Helen and 
Cleopatra, and he contrafis their wantonnefs with Atalanta’s 
better part, chaftity, and Lucretia’s modefly, Some, perhaps, 
may think, that 4valanta’s better part alludes to Rofalind’s 
quicknefs in repartee; as a page or two after, Jaques fays to 
Orlando, * You have a nimble wit, I think it was made of Ata- 
Janta’s heels ;’ alluding to the well known ftory of the other 
Atalanta’s fwiftnefs. 

We cannot agree either with Dr, Warburton or Mr, Johnfon, 
in finding out nonfenfe in Rofalind’s faying ‘ one inch of delay 
more is a South-fea of difcovery.? The difcoveries made in 
the South-fea at that time, we may eafily fuppofe to have been 
extremely flow, painful, and irkfome; and any reader of come 
mon fenfe muft underfiand that to be Rofalind’s meaning. 

* Here comes Sir Oliver— Sir Oliver Mar-text,’ fays the 

clown, 
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clown, in the fame act. Mr. Johnfon’s note upon this paflage 
is fo’curious, that it is worth tranfcribing : 

« He that has taken his firft degree at the Univerfity, is, in 
the academical ftile, called Dominus, and in. common language 
was heretofore termed Sir. This was not always a word of 
contempt; the graduates aflumed it in their own writings ; fo 
Trevifa, the hiftorian, writes himfelf Syr Johm de Trevifa.’ 

Had Mr. Johnfon been more of an antiquarian, he would have 
been a much better editor of Shakefpeare...He would then 
have known that this is no academical, but a pontifical ftile. 
The popes, not to be behind-hand with our kings before the 
Reformation, arrogated to themfelves a power of knighthood, 
both in England and Scotland; and the honour was fold by 
their legates or agents, to churchmen, who could pay for it, 
which great numbers did in both kingdoms. 

In the tenth fcene, Mr. Johnfon admits Dr. Warburton’s 
- obfervation, that * a goblet is never kept cover’d, but when 
empty.” This, we doubt, is-fpeaking not only without, but 
againft, authority.. Covers were intended to keep duft and in- 
feéts out of the bowl, as’ may be proved by a variety of inftan- 
ces, could the thing admit of a difpute. 

In Love’s Labour Loft (a& fecond, feene firft) Mr. Johnfon, 
in his note, tells us, that ‘ chapman feems to fignify the jeer, 
not as now, commonly, the buyer.’ We believe the commif- 
fioners of bankrupts underftand chapman to be the feller as well 
as the duyer; and that the word was always underftood in that 
fenfe.—In the fecond fcene of the third aé, Coftard fays, 


‘ My fweet ounce of man’s flefh; my in-cony Jew!” 


© Incony or kony, in the north, fignifies fine, delicate—as a 
hony thing, a fine thing. It is.plain, therefore, we fhould read, 
myin-cony jewel. Cony, has the fignification here given it; but 
incony, | never heard nor read elfewhere. I know not whether 
it be right, however fpecious, to change Jew to jewel. Few, 
in our author’s time, was, for whatever reafon, apparently a 
word of endearment. So in Midfummer Night's Dream, 


¢ Moft tender juvenile, and the moft lovely Few.’ 


Thefe are moft unfortunate criticifms! Cony, or comy, in 
the North of England, and canny, in Scotland, have the fame 
fignifications. They mean an artful, fortunate, provident ma- 
nager; or a perfon who is aufpicious and lucky. A conay or 
canny foot, is a foot of good luck; inconny, or unconny, is the 
reverfe; and, therefore, Coitard here applies it with great pre- 
priety to Armado, * My in conny Jew !’—my ill-boding Jew. 
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He calls him Jew, om account of his fardid difpofitiob, and, 
perhaps, of his complexion likewife, becaufe Armado was: a 
Spaniard. The firft part of this fentence alludes to Moth, ‘and 
the next to Armado, whofe boafted remuneration, we fee, a- 
miounts to the whole fum of three farthings. 

As we do not propofe to animadvert upon Mr. Johnfon’s per- 
formance, in the difputes he has with Shakefpeare’s other edi- 
tors, concerning his author’s meaning, on which much’ may 
generally be.faid.on.both fides, and both may be in the wrong, 
we fhall confine ourfelves to. the paffage where nothing, or next 
to nothing, can be faid for the alterations which our editor has 
admitted or introduced. In the fame play (fcene the third, of 
the fourth a&) he adopts the following criticifm and emendation 
from ‘Theobald : 

© So doth the hound bis mafier, the ape bis keeper, the tired borfe 
bis rider.] The pedant here, to run down imitation, fhews 
that it is a quality within the capacity of beafts: that the dog 
and ape are taught to copy tricks by their mafter and keeper ; 
and fo is the sired horfe by his rider. This laft is a wonderful 
inftance; but it happens not to be true. The author muft 
have wrote—vhe tryed horfe bis riders; i1.e. one, exercis’d, and 
brought to the manage: for he obeys every fign and motion of 
the rein, or of his rider.’ 

As we have faid, on other occafions, had. we found the word 
tried in former copies, we fhould fcarcely have dreamed of an 
emendation, but furely the word tired is mach better, Where 
was our editor’s fagacity, when he joined with Mr. Theobald. 
in the idea, that a tired horfe was the fame as a weary or fatigued 
horfe. Every one acquainted with the nature of that noble 
animal, knows how ftately, how proud, how fond he is of his 
matter, when he is tired, that is, caparifoned, dreft-out with his 
tires of ribbands, knots, embofiments, buckles, and his other 
Phalare ; and if we miftake not, there exifts, at this very 
day, fuch a trade as that of a horfe-milliner, whofe bufinefs is 
to tire or drefs-out horfes. If we confult ancient prints and pic- 
tures, our anceftors were far more ingenious and coftly, in this 
branch of millinery, than the prefent age. 

In the laft fcene of the fame aét, Mr. Johnfon give admit- 
tance to a very whimfical alteration of the two following lines : 

¢ And when love fpeaks, the voice of ali the gods 
Makes heav’n drowfy with the harmony!’ 

Dr. Warburton, inftead of make, reads mark, © that is (fays 
he) in the voice of Jove alone, is included the voice of all the 
gods. Alluding to the ancient theogony, that love was the pa- 
rent and fupport of all the gods. Hence, as Suidas tells us, 


Palcephatus wrote a poem, called, “Agcod:tu¢ x, "Eea]@ 
gown 
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gan x roy. The voice and fpeech of Venus and Love, whieh 
appears to have been'a Kind of ca/mogony ; the harmony of which. 
is fo great, that it calms. and allays al} kinds of diforders; al- 
luding again to the ancient ufe of mufic, which was to compofe 
monarchs, when by reafon of the. cares of empire, they ufed to 
pafs whole nights'in reftlefS inquietude.’ / 
' -Though we entertain an uncommon apinion of Shakefpeare’s 
learning, yet, we dare affert, that when: he wrote the two 
lines in queftion, he had no fuch authors as Suidas or Palcepha- 
tus in his eye. Suidas, it is-true, does fpeak of one Palapha- 
tus (not Palcephatus) who, he fays, compofed five thoufand 
verfes upon the language and difcourfe of Venus and Cupid ; 
but we cannot find out the leaft authority, why the learned 
do&or fhould, fuppofe it to be a cofmogony, the harmony of 
which is 10 great that it calms and allays all diforders. We 
are, therefore, inclined to believe,.that he trufted too 
much to his memory on this occafion; and that he miitook this 
cofmogony for thé cofmopaia, which this fame author com- 
pofed, and which was no more than a poem on the creation of 
the world. One Antimachus, an Egyptian, according to Sui- 
das, wrote on the fame fubject.—Upon the whole, we entirely, 
apree with the author of the Beauties of Shakefpeare, that our, 
poet’s meaning is to fhew, that when Love fpeaks, were all the 
reft of the gods to fpeak after him, deaven would be drow/. 
We fearcely think, that the alteration of make into makes, is 
here needful, as mention is made of’ many voices forming but 


one, 
[ To be continued. | 





If. A Letter to the Right Rewerend Author of the Divine Legation of 

'\ Mofes demonftrated ; in anfwer to the Appendix to the fifth Volume 
of that Work: with an Appendix, containing a former literary Core 
refpondence, by a late Proféffar in the Univerfity of Oxford. 80. 
Pr. 1s. 6¢.' Millar. 


HE author of an anonymous book, intitled, * A Free’ 
- and Candid Examination of the Bifhop of London’s Ser- 
mons,’ having afked, * Where was idolatry ever punithed by 
the magiftrate but under the Jewifh economy?’ Dr. Lowth, 
to whom this queftion was addreffed, in the fecond pies: of 
his £ Preleétions concerning the Sacred Poetry of the Soy rews, 
anfwers, * Sub ceconomia patriarcharum; ‘in faimiliis, © fab 
deminatu Abrahami, Melchizedechi, Jobi, czterorumque.?—— 
The bifhop of Gloucefter, in an Appendix to the fifth Volume 
of the Divine Legation, efpoufes the caufe of his friend the ex- 


eed 


qminer, and thus attacks the profeffor: ‘ This 
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© This is fo pleafant an anfwer, and fo little needing the 
mafterly hand of the examiner to correct, that a few ftrictures, 
in a curfory note, will be more than fufficient to do the bufi- 
nefs. 

© 4. The examiner, to prove, I fuppofe, that the book of Job 
was a dramatic work, written long after the time of the pa- 
triarch, afks, * Where was idolatry ever punifhed by the ma- 
giftrate, but under the Jewifh ceconomy?’ The profefor an- 
fwers, © It was punifhed under the Jobean ceconomy.’ And-he 
advances nothing without proof. Does not Job himfelf fay, 
that idolatry was * an iniquity to be punifhed by the Judge?’ 
The examiner replies, that ‘ the Job who fays this, is an airy 
fantom, raifed for other purpofes than to lay down the law for 
the patriarchal times.’ The proféfor maintains that they are all 
affes, with ears as long as father Harduin’s, who cannot fee 
that this is the true and genuine old Job.—In good time. Sud 
judice lis fi: and while it is fo, I am afraid the learned profef- 
for begs the qucfion; when, to prove that idolatry was punithed 
by the magiftrate, out of the land of Judea, he affirms that 
king Fob punifhed it. If he fays he does not reft his affertion 
on this paflage of the book of Job alone, but on the facred re- 
cords, from whence he concludes that thofe civil magiffrates, 
Abraham and Melchifedec, punifhed idolatry, I thall own he 
aéts fairly, in putting them all upon the fame footing; anid on 
what ground that ftands, we fhall now fee, 

© 2, The examiner fays, © Where was idolatry ever punithed 
by the magiftrate, but under the Jewith cconomy?’ A queftion 
equivalent to this, * Where was idolatry punithed by the civil 
mapiftrate, on the eftablithed laws of the ftate, but in Judea?’ 
To which the profeffor replies, * It was punifhed by all the pa- 
triarchal monarchs, by king Job, king Abraham, and king 


Melchifedec.’ 
Of a noble race was Shenkin. 


- € But here, not one, fave the laft, had fo much as-a nominal 
tile to civil magifiracy: and this laft drops, as it were, from 
the clouds, without lineage or parentage; fo that though of di- 
vine, yet certainly not a monarch of the true ftamp, by deredirary 
right. The critic, therefore, fails in his firft point ; which is, 
finding out civil magiftrates to do his hierarchical drudgery.’ 
His lordfhip proceeds to examine the hiftory of thefe patri- 
archs; and infifis, that they neither did, ae fad@o, nor could, 
de jure, punifh idolatry by the judge. 
In the remaining part of the appendix, the author endea- 
yours to ridicule and expofe an argument which the profef- 
for has deduced from the ftile and manner of the book of Job, 


in favour of its great antiquity, concluding his remarks in this 
menacing 
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menacing ftrain: * He who did not fpare the bifhop, would: . 
certainly demolifh the profeffor, fhould he take it into his head 
to examine the Prelec#ions as he hath done the Sermons.’ 

In the letter, now before us, the profeffor anfwers the bifhop 
- with freedom, acutenefs, and fpirit. 

The reader, who knows in what manner the author of the 
Divine Legation has treated,every writer, who has had the te- 
merity to differ from his lordfhip’s opinion, will be pleafed with 
the following juft and animated expoltulation : 

‘ Indeed, my lord, it is matter of common complaint, anda 
real hardthip upon us free fubjects of the republic of letters in ge- 
neral, that we cannot go on quietly and peaceably in the public 
road, upon the ordinary bufinefs of our calling, without meetin 
at every turn.a fturdy bravo, who difputes our paflage, claims the 
highway as his own, and falls upon us with bis cudgel,’ if we 
do not keep juft to the track in which he orders us to walk; 
You give yourfelf out as Denionfirator of The Divine Legation ‘of 
Mofe; :, this fubje& you look upon as your exclufive property ; 
by what title, I cannot fay: furely.not as firk occupier; for 
the Divine Legation, of Mofes had been often demonftrated be- 
fore ;, and it would be no prefumption even in a young ftudent 
in theology to undertake to give a better, that is, a more fatif= 
faGtory and irrefragable demonftration of ivin five pages, than 
you have done in five volumes. However, in quality of demon-' 
ftcator general of the Divine Legation of Mofes, you lay in a fur- 
ther claim as lord paramount in all the realms of fcience : for 
the Diwine Legation of Mofes, it feems, contains in it all know- 
ledge divine and human, ancient and modern; it treats, as of 
its.proper fubjett, desomni /cibili, SF de quolibet ente; it is a per- 
fect Encyclopedia; it includes in itfelf ail hiftory, chronology, 
criticifm, divinity, law, politics, from the law of \Mofes down 
to the. late Jew bill, and from Egyptian hieroglyphics to’ mo- 
dern rebus-writing; and to it we are to have recourfe, as to'an 
infallible oracle, for the refolution of every queftion in litera- 
ture. It is like lord Peter’s brown loaf; it is mutton, and it is 
beef ; it is fith, and it is fleth; it is meat, and itis drink; in 
it are contained iuclufve all the neceffariés of life; and a 
dreadful anathema hangs over the head of the unbeliever and 
gainfayer. For whatever it may pretend in theory, it admiis 
in fa& of no tolerance, no, intercommunity of various fenti- 
ments, not the leaft difference of opinion: to diffent, is a ca- 
pital offence; to be filent, is a criminal referve ; even to praile, 
unlefs in fuch high ftrains of penegyric as thall come up to the 
full ftandard of the great proprietor’s extravagant felf-eftima- 
tion, argues a malignant parfimony, a difrefpeét, and an in- 
dignity*; the charge has been openly avowed, and a fmart cor- 


~ reétion 





* See the Delicacy of Friendthip, p. 475 49. 
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reétion has been publickly infli@ed on the offender. ‘The de= 
monftrator of the Divine Legation of Mofes' doth indeed -in hid 
pretenfions befride the narrow world of literature, and hath caft 
out his fhoe over all the regions of fcience.. He puts me migh- 
tily in mind of king Picrocok, when he had taken the caftle of 
Clermauld ; by affault indeed, and in all the forms, but with- 
out refiftance ; for the place was open and defencelefs.. Upor. 
this foundation he fets up for univerfal-monarchy ; he makes afi 
imaginary expedition through Europe, Aftica, and -Afia; his 
three minifters, the duc de Meniiail, count Spadaflin, and -cap- 
tain Merdaille, perfuade him, that he is the moit puiffant and 
chivalrous prince that ever appeared fince Alexander the 'Great; 
and that he has aétually conquered-all the world: and behold; 
he frightens the poor pope out of his ‘wits, and feizés his\domi+ 
nions ; he vanquifhes and baptizes Batbaroffa; he “kilis’-ahd 
flays all the Dog Turks and Mahometans ; ‘he gives away coun 
tries, and difpofes of kingdoms; and bounces! biuiters, and 
{waggers, as.if he were really eee lord, and fole inalter 
of the univerfe.’ se fl . 

Having ftated his particular cafe, and fettled prelimihraries 
with his lordfhip, the profeffor proceeds to the matter*in ‘det 
bate, which he introduces in this manner: 

‘ In examining your anfwer to me (for fuch, I: fappofe; | 
may, without impropriety, call $f, though I never qdeftioned 
you about thefe matters at all) I fhall take your lordthip for my 
guide ; and try it by thofe rules which you have laid down, by 
which one may, with certainty, mark: and fix the chara@ter-and 
denomination of an an{fwerer. 

‘ Your lordthip, in the preface to the Do&rine of Grate, 
fpeaks of a mode of anfwering, which confifis in jophifiry, buf 
foonery, and fcurriity. This judicious diftribution of the fubjett 
fuits my purpofe fo exa@ly, that 1 muft ‘beg leave to borrow it. 
I fhall therefore treat of your anfwer to me, under the threé 
heads of /ephiffry, duffocnery, ‘and Jfeurrilety ; which, with fome 
animadverfions on the critical part towards the conclufion, which 
is of a character fornewhat different, will completely take in 
the whole of the Appendix.’ 

Our, author begins with the argumentative ; that is, as he 
undertakes to thew, the fophiftical part ‘of the Appendix. The 
firft queftion in difpute is, * Whether, under the patriarchal 
government, idolatry was punifhed by the’ magiftrate ?’ The 
bifhop holds the negative ; and his firft argument is taken from 
the behaviour and charaéter of Abraham. ‘The argument is 
this: * Abraham interceded for Sodom ; therefore Abraham 
was an advocate for toleration.” The profeffor minutely exa* 


mines this argument, and obferves, that there is no paffage.in 
the 
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the Bible in which idolatry is faid to have been the crime for 
which Sodom was deftroyed; and that Abraham’s interceffion 
for that city arofe from a fcruple folely refpe&ting the juftice of 
God in deftroying the righteoiis ‘together with’ the wicked, and 
had no relation to thé particular crime, to the Kind, or the meas 
fure of guilt of the offenders. 

His lordthip’s fecond argument is taken from the thirty-firft 
chapter of Genefis, in which we are told, that Rachel fteals 
away her father’s gods. * Rachel (fays his lordfhip) contrived 
to keep them, for no better purpofe, we may be fure, than that 
for which the good man employed fo much pains to recover 
them.’ The profeffor obferves, that ‘we have‘no- reafon to 
fuppofe that Rachel ftole her father’s gods for idelatrous ‘puré 
pofes.; that fhe is reprefented, in the preceding’ chapter, ‘asa 
ferious and faithful worfhipper of the true and ohly God, ‘and 
that the author of the Divine Legation had obfetved himfelf, 
when he thought it fomething for his purpofe to make the ob- 
fervation, * that Jacob took care to inftrué his wives in the 
true religion,” ‘ But (continues the profeffor) fuppofing Rachel 
itdle her father’s gods with a defign to worfhip them, fearch was 
made, and nothing at all was difcovered; not éyen the theft, 
much lefs the idolatry, which ‘was thé fecret motive, and ih 
time to be the confequence of the theft. So; as far as I can 
fee, we are not a whit the wifer, or the néarer to the refulution 
of the queftion, whether idolatry was punifhed bythe pa- 
triarchs, or not. Rachael, you fay, was not punifhed for ido- 
latry :—I anfwer, She was never proved guilty of it.’ 

The third cafe, as the profeffor obferves, quite determines 
the queftion—againft his lordfhip. 

© Tt is no uncommon thing for an experienced polemic, wheh 
he is diftrefled by an untoward text, that lies in open view, ‘full 
in the face of the reader, and juft acrofs his argument, to flip 
it out of fight, and convey it away, and keep it under cover 
with as much dexterity and flight of hand, as a juggler em- 
ploys with his cups and balls. But here, all is: fair and above 
board ; the cafe is plainly laid before us ; and we have nothing 
to do, but to fee which way it tends, and what is the confe- 
quence dire&tly refulting from it, ‘* Jacab at Bethel, in pious 
emulation of his grand-father’s care to keep the way of the Lord, 
commanded is houfbald, and all that were with him, to put away 
the firange gods from among them.” Now let us fee your deduétion 
from it. ‘* Fhey obeyed, all was well, and not a word of 
punifbing by the Fudge.” Punifhing, my lord! for what, I be- 
feech you? for putting away the ftrange gods, as'they wete 
commanded to do? Juft now you were for having poor Rachel 
punifhed, for nothing at all but your own fufpicions; here you 
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go ftill farther, aud expect that the people fhould be punifhed 
even for their obedience. .“* They obeyed, and all was well.” 
But, fuppofe they had not obeyed, would all have been well 
then? A command iflued by a fuperior, in an authoritative 
manner, and in due form, plainly implies a right, and a 
power, and a will, to enforce obedience to the command: the 
patriarch iffues a command againft idolatry ; therefore the pa- 
triarch had a right, and a power, to punith idolatry; and 
would have punifhed it in thofe, whom he fhould have found 
guilty of the crime. 

© Here then is the example required ; and thus ftands the fa& 
attefted by facred hittory : Jacob, a ruler of a tribe, affumes, 
as fuch, a power of reftraining and prohibiting, and confe- 
quently of punifhing, idolatry. . He forbids not only the pub- 
lic worfhip, but the private ufe, and fecret poffeffion, of idols: 
the people acknowledge this power by immediately obeying his 
command, by furrendering to him their idols, and every other 
mark and adjun& of falfe worflsip: and I add, that his duty * 
and engagments, to God, his fituafion amongft nations addied 
to the groffeft idolatries, and the difpofition of his own people 
inclined to idolatry (as appears by their having thefe abomina- 
tions in their hands) fuficiently jufify him i in affluming and ex- 
ercifing fuch a power.’ 

Having feen how the matter ftands in the hiftory of the pa- 
triarchs, the profeffor obferves, that the proof of the faé is fuf- 
ficient for his purpofe, without the juftification of it, ‘The true 
Job, or rather the author of the poem of Job, equal or prior in 
time to Mofes, might, he fays, exprefs what was the received 
opinion and practice of his age, however iniquitous that opi- 
ion and practice might be: he.might fpeak of idolatry as pu- 
nifhed by the judge, though the judges of that age might ex- 
ceed. their commiffion inpunifhing it. But as he thinks, not 
only that the patriarchs did exercife their authority in reftrain- 
ing idolatrous worfhip, but that they might alfo do it, without 
being fuch inquifitors and profecutors as the author of the Ap- 
pendix would, in that cafe, reprefent them to have been; he 
proceeds to confider his lordfhip’s argument from the laws of 
_Dature and nations. 

Idolatry, the bithop fays, is not punifhable by the law of 
nations. The profeffor allows, that one nation has no right 
to punith another nation for idolatry; but when his lordthip 
contends that idolatry is not punifhable | by the law of nature, 
the profeffor replies, that idolatry is a crime againft the light 
of nature, and therefore, againft the law of nature. That ido- 
Jatry in queftion, the ancient heathen idolatry was fuch, he 


proves, from the firft chapter of St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Ro- 
mans, 


—" 





* See Gen, xxviii, 20. 22. 
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mans, and from a pafflage in the Epiftle to the Galatians, in 
which the apoftle reckons heathen idolatry among the works of 
the flefh. The profeffor obferves, that his lordfhip, in the 
fame volume, fpeaks of the ancient heathen idolatry as a fpe- 
cies of immorality; as fuich, it is evidently a crime againft the 
jaw of nature, .But, fays he, though in a ftate of nature there 
is no human jurifdiGion which can properly interpofe to reftrain 
this crime, yet, in a ftate of civil fociety, which is fuppofed i in 
this queftion, this defe& is fupplied: the civil law is fuperin- 
duced, and comes in.aid of the natural law, and puts it in exe- 
cution, in many inftances, in which it could not be exeeuted be- 
fore. The idolatry then in queftion (as a crime againft the 
Jaw of nature, of the firft magnitude, of the moft peitilential 
influence, a crime, often notorious, and capable of legal con- 
viGion) is.a praper obje&t of the mapiftrate’s animadverfion, 

Our author (having confidered the queftion, in general, of 

the patriarchs Tight of reftraining the idolatry of their times) 
takes a fhort view of it, with regard to the particular circum. 
tances attending it, in the cafe of Abraham; and inconteftibly 
proves, that it was the duty of that pte to oppofe the in- 
trodudtion of.idolatry among his peop'e, and to punith all thofe 
of his dependents who fhould attempt to introduce it. —_—So 
much for the principal and argumentative part of the Ap- 
pendix. 
_ © When I called it fopbifiry (fays the profeffor) I paid a come 
pliment to much the greateft part of it, which it by no means 
deferved. Sophifiry, implies addrefs, management, and ar- 
tice; fomethiog fpecious, plaufible, and impofing; fome fem- 
blance, colour, or fhadow of argument: even to this paltry 
merit your argumentation has not the leaft pretenfions: it is 
fuch argumentation as never was produced by any one * bred 
up in the principles of /gic.’ 

The profeffor proceeds, in the fecond place, to the buffoonery 
of the Appendix, difplayed in two curious paragraphs; ia 
which his lordfhip is difpofed to be very witty and ludicrous, 
— * You go on (fays the door) in the fame way, and prove 
that I ** fail in my firft- point, which is, finding out civil ma- 
giftrates” among the patriarchs. Your, argument is really a 
pleafant one; in proper form it ftands thus:—All civil magi- 
firates are kings; but the patriarchs were not kings; therefore 
the patriarchs were not civil magiftrates. The proof of the 
major, I prefume, can be no other than this :—All kings are 
civil magiftrates ; therefore all civil magiftrates are kings: 
which, according to the old canons of logic, is what, I think, 
we ufed to call, a falf converfion. But, my lord, though one 
fhould grant that real power neceffarily depended on nominal 
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title, and was always exa&ly proportionable to it; will not the 
title itfelf of Patriarch be fufficieat for my purpofe? Though 
Job and Abraham were not kings, yet, might they not be really 
and effectually rulers of tribes? And though the celebrated 
Mr. Shinkin was not king, nor fo much as prince of Wales, 
yet, might he not be the Worfhipful Davyth ap Shinkin, Efq; 
one of the Juftices of the Quorum, for the County of Mont- 
gomery? And yet, if I had at all apprehended it to be necef- 
fary, 1 believe I could have offered fome proof that thefe pa- 
triarchs were kings. 

¢ But after all, I neither then was, nor am at prefent, un- 
der any fort of neceffity of proving thefe patriarchs to be kings. 
I never calledthem fo. You think you are mighty witty upon 
me with king Melchifedec, and king Shinkin. On me your jeer 
glances aflope; but it lights full upon Mofes and St. Paul. Your 
** monarch, though dropt from the clouds, yet not of the true 
ftamp, by hereditary right ;” your ludicrous interpretation of 
«the tythes taken trom Abraham into fines for nonconformity,” 
and the * bleffing” into a f{piritual-court ‘‘abfolution ;” your fneer 
upon the original fcriptures of the Old Teftament under the 
title of the Hebrew Verity, “ the chara&eriftic phrafe with an 
ironical emphafis, which is your conftant formula,” when you 
fpeak of the Hebrew Scriptures: your infinuation, that even 
the fimple terms ufed in the Hebrew Verity are ambiguous and 
contradictory: all this has nothing to do with me, nor has it 
the lealt relation to the fubjeét. It is all far-fetched conceit, 
and forced pleafantry ; void of wit, of meaning, of common 
decency, of common fenfe: it is low banter, and illiberal bur- 
lefque upon the prophet, the apoftle, and the holy {criptures, 
© It,is really to be lamented, when we fee a gentleman and a fcho- 
lar join the fmall-dealers in fecond-hand ridicule, and with af- 
feéted wit and real profanenefs, merely for the fake of exert- 
ing his little talent of drollery, treat the Holy Scripture as 
cavilierly as ever did Collins or Tindal, lords Shaftefbury or 
Bolingbroke.’ But when we fee you, my lord, a elergyman, 
and but I forbear, in regard to your rawk and charac- 
ter: it were well, if you had a proper regard to them your- 
felf,’ 

From buffoonery to fcurrility is an eafy tranfition, which 
brings the profeffor to the /eurri/ous part of the Appendix. 
Under this head, he confiders the following paffage : 

‘ The learned profeffor, who has been hardily brought up 
in the keen atmofphere of whole/ome Jeverities, and early taught 
to diflinguith between de fado and de jure.’ This reflection 
ou the profeffor’s character, and the Univerfity of @xford, re- 
quired animadverfion ; and our author has done jultice to both 
in his anfwer, The 
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The profeffor comes, laftly, to the critical patt of the Ap= 
pendix. 

After two or three remarks on the bifhop’s tranflation of a 
paffage in the Prele€tions, he thus proceeds: 

‘ Your lordthip begins your critical remarks with obferving, 
“¢that ] am d little unlucky in my comparifon ;” that is, in com- 
paring the judgment of thofe who place the poem of Job be'#w 
-the Babylonian captivity, with that of father Harduin, who a- 
{cribed the golden poems of Virgil, Horace, and the reft, to 
the iron ages of the monks, Now really | thought I had been 
particularly lucky in this comparifon ; when, a year or two af- 
ter I had written this note, and before this note was publifhed, 
1 found that a very learned and ingenious foreign profeflor had 
hit upon the very fame comparifon, in very nearly the fame 
cafe *; and that the comparifon had ftruck him fo forcibly, that 
he could not forbear ufing it a fecond time, A parallel not 
common, nor, I believe, ever before applied to this fubje&, oc- 
curring at once to two different perfons, between whom there 
was then no communication whatever, fhould feem from this 
very circumftance to have a jult foundation. 

‘ But; as to the juftnefs of the comparifon, we fhall fee by 
and by, whether it does not appear from a true ftate of the 
things themfelyes fo compared. ‘* The age of Job, fay you, 
as fixed by him (the profeffor) and the age of the writer of his 
hiftory, as fixed by me, run exaétly parallel, not with the times 
of Virgil and Frederic Barbaroffa, as he would infinuate, but 
with thofe of Ennius and Virgil.”. I am afraid it wil! at laft ap- 
pear, that, after all the adventures of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes, ‘‘ Judea itfelf is a serra incognita to this great adven- 
turer.”. Ezra the Virgil of the Hebrew claffics! and Ezra to 
Job, in grace, elegance, and purity of language, as Virgil to 
Ennius! I will venture to affirm, that the critic, who gives 
‘forth this as his decifive judgment, never read either Job or 
Ezra: I mean, in the original, and with a competent know- 
ledge of the language. 1 was very well convinced before, that 
the only interpreter who has made the book of Job intelligible, 
had never read Job in Hebrew; and I now fu/pe&, that the 
Demonftrator of the Divine Legation of Mofes never read the 
Hebrew Pentateuch. ‘* Job, the hero of the poem, lived in 
an age when civil fociety was but beginning to fl.ew itfelf, and 
what is more, in a country where it never yet was formed.” I 
fuppofe the age of Job to have been earlier than that of Mofes ; 
and the country of Job to have been the land of Edom, part 
of Arabia Pctrza. Ihave given my reafons for making Job an 
Idumean ; and I now obfeive, that the great Sir lave Newton 
was of the fame opinion, The country of Job was upon the 
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borders of Egypt; and the aye of Job was when the empire of 
Egypt was arrived at a high degree of improvement in all the 
arts of civil fociety. The country of Job muft have had a con- 
fiderable communication with Egypt, by means of the great 
commerce which was carriéd on between all the Eaftern coun- 
tries and Egypt, great part of which mutt pafs through Edom 7 
an* it was a country of celebrated reputation for wifdom, for 
** authors of fables, and fearchers out of underftanding ;” 2 
reputation probably derived from ancient times. — ** But Ezra’ 
was an eminent citizen in the molt perfe& civilized government 
in thé world.” Ina civil government, your lordfhip ought to 
have faid, which had lain a long time in a ftate of diffolution, 
and was but juft now rifing out of its ruins: circumflances 
which allow no encouragement or opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of letters — ‘** which he was fent home to reftore, laden’ 
witli the literary treafures of the Ealt.” Ezra was indced fent 
home laden with treafores; with fix hundred and fifty talents 
of filver, and an hundred talents of gold; and with bafons, 
and other veffcls of gold, and filver, and fine copper; and with 
good ftore of wheat, and wine, and oil, and falt > but as for 
the literary treafures of the Haft, with which he was fent home 
Jaden, ] have never read of them in hiltory, nor can | find any 
traces of them in his writings.— ** From this fecond tranfplant- 
ation of the republic, fcience got footing in Judea: ” in a low 
degree, if we may judge by the few monuthénts that remain of 
it; nor did it ever make any near approach to the ftate in which’ 
it had been for many ages before the captivity.—** Ard, from 
x ftri& adherence to the law, a ftudious cultivation of the lan- 
guage, in which that law was written, naturally followed.” If 
the Hebrew language was brought honie fafe and found, and 
in vulgar ufe, as your lord‘hip fuppoles, from the feventy years 
captivity at Babylon, which is very improbable, how came it, 
in ihe midit of this ftudious cultivation of it, to fip through their 
fingers, and be loft as a living language, as it certainly was within 
a few generations afterwarus ? —** As it did amongft the Sara- 
cens, who culrivated the Arabic, on the fame principle. And 
to underftand haw great this was in both, we need only confi- 
der, that each had the fame averfion to a tranflation of theiz 
law into a foreign language.” Bcfid-s that the confequence is 
not very clear, part of the premifes is certainly falfe: for that 
the Jews, before chriftianity began to prevail, liad no averfion 
to a tranflation of their law into a foreign’language, is plain, 
from the Greek tranflation of the Seventy, and from the Chal- 
dee paraphrafes; ail made by the Jews themfelves, and pubs 
licly ufed by them in their fynagogues ;‘in memory of the firft 
of which the Alexandrine Jews long kept an annual feaft, in 
the 
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the ifle of Pharos ; till, the chrittians making ufe of that tranf- 
Jation againft them, they began to deteftit, and, as fome fay, 
changed their feaft into a fait. ‘What the Saracens did with 
the Arabic, | Know not; and here your lordthip getting out 
of my depth, 1 muft leave you to difcufs this point of Oriental 
Jearning by yourfelf; for 1 do not chufe to talk learnedly about 
what I do not underftand. — ** Yer for all this, the profeffor 
calls Ezra a /emi-Barbarian.” My lord, you miftake me: you 
will perpetually appropriate to vourfelfin particular, what I fay 
in general; as if you always intirely poffefied my thoughts, and 
no-one elfe was worth regarding. I did not confine myfelf to 
your hypothefis: I was {peaking of thofe authors in general, 

who place the book of Job below the Babylonith captivity. I 
call the age femi-barbarous, if you pleafe: I do not call Ezra 
a femi-barbarous poet; for I maintain, that Ezra was no poet at 
all, Orhers have placed the book of Job below the captivity, 
as well as you; Le Clerc, for inftance: but-Le Clerc: under- 
dtood what he was about too well. to make Ezra the author of 
the poem; for be muft have known, that Ezra was as impro- 
per a perfon as cou'd well be chofen for that purpofe, 

‘ But granting, thatin calling the age femi- barbarous, I vir- 
tually call Ezra fo, who belonged toit. Well then, “ the pro- 
feffor calls Ezra a Sips banbarion, though we agree, that he 
wrote by the infpiration of the Moft High.” So, it feems, the 
charaéter of /emi-barbarian is incompatible with that of an in- 
Spired writer; and the invidious conclufion is, that by calling 
Ezra a femi. barbarian, | caft a refleGion upon him, that tends 
to invalidate the opinjon of hisinfpiration. Manifeftly fo: the 
oppofition is firongly marked; Ezra a /emi-barbarian, though 
infpired! Now, my lord, pray recolle& your own pofition con- 
cerning this matter in the De&rine of Grace: by which it thould 
‘gather feem, that I had been faulty quite on the other fide, and 
that by calling Ezra only half a barbarian, I had robbed him 
of half his pretenfions to the in{piration of the Moft High. Here 
follows your pofition: you introduce it as a bold one, and it 
fully comes up to the charaéter you give of it. I will be 
bold to affirm, that were the fi/e of the New Teftament exaétly 
fuch as his (Dr. Middleton’s) very exaggerated account of ‘it 
would perfuade us to believe, namely, that it is utterly rude and 
barbarous, and abounding with every fault that can poffibly deform a 
language, this is fo far from proving fuch language not divinely 
jnfpired, that it is one certain mark of this original.” And can 
you now, confiftently with this bold affirmation, upbraid me 
with the crime of calling an infpired writer a femi-barbarian,? 
Commend me to the candid and judicious polemic; who, re- 
folved at all adventures to obje@, and being at a lofs for other 
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objeftions, cafts his own principles, as a fevere reproach, in 
the teeth of his adverfary,’ 

The author of the Appendix has denied that there is any 
foundation for forming even a tolerable judgment concerning 
the time of any one of the writers of the Old Teftament, from 
his ftile and manner; and he has treated all fuch judgment as 
affe&ted and pedantic. 

The profeffor confiders this notion at large, and offers his 
opinion of the charaéters of fome of the principal Hebrew wri- 
ters, and of the difference of ftile and manner, which may, he 
thinks, upon juft grounds be obferved in them ; yet only fo far 
as may be neceflary to throw fome light upon the prefent quef- 
tion concerning the age of the book of Jub, 

Setting afide then this book art prefent as doubtful, Mofes, 
he thinks, flands at the head of the Hebrew writers, not only 
in point of time, but in regard alfo of literary merit, as an hif- 
torian, as an orator, and as a poet. He mentions the hiftory 
of Jofeph, as an example of fimple, noble, elegant, intereftingy 
pathetic narration; of juftnefs, neatnefs, and perfpicuity of 
hiltoric compofition; to which nothing equal, or in any de- 
gree comparable, can be produced from Herodotus or Xeno- 
phono, Salluft or Livy. As an orator; his exhortations in the 
book of Deuteronomy, have, he thinks, a force, a fpirit, and 
an elegance, equal at Jeaft to any thing of the fame kind 
in the prophets of a later age. As a poet; his prophetic 
ode, is fuperior to every thing of its kind, except per- 
haps that of Ifaiah, chap. xiv. and we have in this ode 
of Mofes an excellent example of the poetical conjtru€tion, or 
the fententious ftyle characteriftic of Hebrew poetry. Our au- 
thor farther obferves that, in the poetical ftile, Mofes has not 
only given fome excellent examples of his own faculty, byt bas 
likewife preferved feveral fpecimens of poetry from other hands, 
and of a higher age; as the prophecies of Jacob and Balaam, 
which, he fays, have a neatnefs, a purity, and precifion in the 
fententious manner, which the latter ages feldom &ttained. 
From thefe confiderations he ventures to mark the age of Mofes, 
as an age in which Hebrew compofition, both in profe and 
yerfe, was arrived at its full form, maturity, and perfection; 
and to conclude, that the excellence of the compafition of the 
poem of Job, is na bar to its being afcribed to that age, which 
his lordthip reprefents as uncivilized and barbarous. He thinks 
then that, upon the moft ftri& examination of the ftile, man- 
ner, language, and poetical compofition of that poem, it will 
appear to all proper judges to be more fuitable to that age, 
the age equal, or fome what prior to the time of Mofes, than 


to any osher whatfoever. 
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The bifhop fuppofes Ezra to have been the author of the 
poem of Job; * But, fays the profeffor, let any one, properly 
qualified to judge in this matter, read the plain hiftorical nar- 
rative in the two firft chapters of Job: it is neat, concife, clear 
in its order and method, pure and elegant in its expreffion. 
Let him turn to Ezra, and find, if he can, a fingle Hebrew 
chapter, on which he can, with a fafe confcience, beftow any 
part of this commendation. Let him moreover take into the 
account this laft author’s barbarous terms, and then let him 
tell me fairly, whether he does not find as much difference 
between thefe two writers, as between Saliuft and William of 
Malmfbury. Let him next look into the poetical parts of Job, 
and let him compare them with any part of Ezra’s undoubted 
writings; and I would then afk him, whether he would not 
as foon pitch upon Geoffry of Monmouth for the author of 
the AEneid, if shat were a doubtful point, as Ezra for the au- 
thor of the poem of Job, and I fhould not much doubt of his 
anfwering in the affirmative.’ 

The profeffor concludes bis letter in the flile and manner of 
his opponent—If he, who has demolifbed the Appendix, /bould 
take it into bis head to examine the book itfelf, he might poffibly 
make fome havock in The Divine Legaticn of Mofes demonftrated, - 

The Appendix which is fubjoined to this performance cgon- 
tains five letters, which paffed between Dr/ Warburton and 
Dr. Lowth, in the year 1756, on the fubje& of the book of 
Job, and fome paffages in Dr. Lowth’s Preleciions, which the 
author of the Divine Legation has looked upon as aimed againft 
himfelf. To an impartial reader there feems to be nothing ia 
thofe paffages but what is fair and candid, and confiftent with 
that freedom, which every member of the republic of letters 
has a right to claim in matters of opinion. 

The prefent difpute concerning the punifhment of idolatry 
by the judge, [fee Job xxxi, 28.] proceeds upon the fenfe gi- 
ven in our tranflation, which, as Dr. Lowth obferves, feems 
the moft obvious, and therefore is perhaps the moft probable, 
It is certain however, as he intimates, that many learned men 
explain this text in a different manner, as not implying any 
judicial punifhment. 

The original 5D y\y, iniguitas judicanda, feems to mean 
nothing more than imiguitas digna que judicetur SF puniatur, and 
this might have been taid by anv worlhipper of the true God, 
in any country where idolatry was not * punifhed by the civil 
magiftrate, on the eftablifhed Jaws of the ftate.? As mbpn 
fignifies prayer, the phrafe above-mentioned may poflibly mean 
a crime to be deprecated. In Arabic it-fignifies arditrari. This 
paffage therefore is not fufficient to fupport the weight which 
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the author of the Divine Legation has laid upon it. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Locke,’ from whom the argument is taken, 
* thar this place alone, were there no other, is fufficient to cons 
firm their opinion, who conclude the book of Job to be written 
by a Jew’ after the promulgation of the law. 





III. Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book the frfi. By Wil- 
liam Blackftone, E/g. Vinerian Profefor of Law,' and Solicitor 
General to ber Majefty. Pr. 185. in Sheets. , Worrall, 




































F it be true (as it moft furely is) that he is a good man, 
‘quiconfulta patrum, qui leges juraque fervat,’ who pre 

' ferves inviolable the decrees of the ftate, with the rights of his 
fellow fubjeéts; it muft appear to bé the duty of every indivi- 
dual to ftudy the laws of his country. It muft further be in- 
ftructive as well as delightful to thofe of a more liberal turn, 
to enquire into the principles on which thefe laws are founded; 
more efpecially as an examination into the laws and their prin- 
ciples, is incumbent on thofe whofe fuperior ftation in life may 
or have entitled them to a place among that auguft body 
which conftitutes the legiflature of this kingdom. It muft be 
‘an additional motive to enquiry, that the refult of it will con- 
vince an Englithman of the peculiar excellence of the govern- 
ment under which he lives, and of the laws which frame it. 
The fuperior excellence of our conftitution may be fully 
illuftrated by comparing it with others. To this purpole the 
Efprit des Loix, of the celebrated baron Montefquieu, is very 
happily adapted. The wifdom with which the legiflative and 
executive parts of government are coptrafted, in our conftitu- 
tion; and the nicety with which the exceffes of ftates, either 
into defpotifm or licentioufnefs, are tempered; deferve the 
higheft admiration. So happily is ‘it formed, that’ though 
fometimes, like the ftream urged over its banks by accumulated 
torrents, it has been roufed into rebellion, depreffed into fla~ 
very, or corrupted by bribery; yet as conftantly has it refu- 
med, by its innate goodnefs, the original temper and purity 
of its compofition. 

The Habeas corpus a&, and the trial by juries, are ineftima- 
ble benefits which we oaly enjoy; and are fuch bulwarks of 
our lives, liberties, and property, as in all appearance can 
hardly fail but with the pillars of the world. The ftudy of fo 
excellent a conftitution muft certainly merit our fir ft attention; 
and fo learned and ingenious a Commentary on it, as this 
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fore us, muft give the higheft fatisfa€tion to our readers, It 

$ here they will learn to venerate the incomparable worth 
their forefathers, who, when artfully allured, by the tempta- 
tion of temporal advantagés, to alter the laws of the land, 
nade an anfwer which fhould be graven in adamant, ‘placed on 
the front of the fenate-houfé, and encircle the throne of our {o- 


yereign; the ever memorable anfwer 
% 


Nolumus leges Angliz mutare. 


Having thus fhewn the importance of the fubje& matter, on 
which the work before us is a comment, we fhall now endea- 
vour to furnifh our readers with the means of judging of the 


manner in which it is executed, by laying a fummary of it be- 


fore them. 

On the ftudy of the law, with which this commentary begins, 
Mr. Blackftone laments that our own fyftem fhould have been 
fo much negleéted, That the imperial laws, though ufeful 
and ornamental, fhould have been ftudied here in preference 
to our own, he thinks highly improper. ‘ We muft not, fays 
he, carry our veneration fo far as to facrifice our Alfred and 
our Edward, to the manes of Theodofius and Juitinian: we 
muft not prefer the edict of the prator, or the refcript of the 
Roman emperor, to our own immemorial cuftoms, or the fanc- 
tions of an Englifh parliament 5 unlefs we can alfo prefer the 
defpotic monarchy of Rome and Byzantium, for whofe meri- 
dians the former were calculated, to the free conftitution of 
Britain, which the latter are adapted to perpetuate.” Our 
Author proceeds next to enlarge upon the utility of this ftudy. 
He obferves, that a competent knowledge of the laws of that 
fociety in which we live, is of the higheft importance ; that it 
is neceffary in every member of the fociety, particularly thofe 
. of the rank of gentlemen, as, in confequence of their property, 
they may be called upon to eftablifh the rights, to eftimate the 
injuries, to weigh the accufations, and fometimes to difpofe of 
the lives, of their fellow-fubje@ts, by ferving upon juries. It 
may alfo happen that they may be elected reprefentatives of 
the people in parliament ; a truft of which they would do well 
to remember its nature and importance. ‘ They are not, 
fays he, thus honourably ditftinguifhed from the reft of their 
fellow-fubjeéts, merely that they may privilege their perfons, 
their eftates, or their domeftics ; that they may lift under party 
Banners; may grant or with-hold fupplies : may vote with or 
vote againft a popular or unpopular adminiftration ; but upon 
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confiderations far more interefting and impertant. They are 
the guardians of the Englith conftitution; the makers, repeal- 
ers, and interpreters of the Englifh laws; delegated to watch, 
to check, and to avert every dangerous innovation; to pro- 
pofe, to adopt, and to cherifh any folid and well weighed im- 
provement ; bound by every tie of nature, of honour, and of 
religion, to tranf{mit that conftitution and thofe laws to their 
pofterity, amended if poffible, at leaft without any derogation. 
And how unbecoming muft it appear in a member of the legi- 
flature, to vote for a new law, who is utterly ignorant of the 
old! what kind of interpretation can he be able to give, who 
is a ftranger to the text on which he comments*.” Such is 
the fpirited propriety with which Mr. Blackftone defcribes the 
duty of this illuftrious charge. This knowledge of the laws fo 
neceffary in the gentlemen, is yet more indifpenfable in the no- 
bility; becaufe, as he obferves, ‘ the nobility are not only 
by birth hereditary counfellors of the crown, and judges, upon 
their honour, of the lives of their brother-peers, but alfo ar- 
biters of the property of all their fellow-fubje&s, and that in 
their laft refort.’ In this their judicial capacity, they are 
bound to decide the niceft and moft critical points of the law ; 
to examine and corre€& fuch errors as have efcaped the moft 
experienced fages of the profeffion, the lord keeper, and the 
judges of the courts at Weftminfter. Their fentence is final, 
decifive, irrevocable; no appeal, no correction, not even a re- 
view can be had; and to their determination, whatever it be, 
the inferior courts of jultice muft conform ; otherwife the rule 
of property would no longer be uniform and fteady¢. From 
thefe premifes he draws an obvious conclufion, that an inac- 
quaintance with law, muft in the nobility, be fhameful to them. 
felves and irreparably injurious to mankind. We fhall not be 
more particular with the remaining part of this introduétion, 
than to obferve, that it is chiefly employed in a critical enquiry 
into the caufes which originally prevented the ftudy of law, 
from making a part in academical education ; to which he fub- 
joins fome arguments to evince the wifdom and utility of fuch 
‘an inftitution, and an account of Mr. Viner’s will, the founder 
of this profefforthip. : 

We come next to confider the nature of laws in general. Mr, 
Blackftone defines law, to bea rule of a@ion; and, after an inge- 
nious enquiry into the nature and origin of natural and reveal- 
ed laws, he obferves that, ‘ upon thefe two foundations, the 
law of nature and the law of revelation, depend all human 
laws; that is to fay, no human laws fhould be fuffered to con- 
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tradi thefe. From the neceffity mankind was under of uni- 
ting into focieties, refult feparate ftates, whofe mutual inter- 
courfe produce a third fpecies of law, the jus gentium, quod 
naturalis ratio inter omnes homines conftituit. This is there- 
fore grafted on the law of nature,’ Thus much being premifed 
on laws in general; Mr. Blackftone proceeds to treat ot the civil 
law, which he terms municipal, and defines to be ‘a rule of 
civil condua, prefcribed by the fupreme power in a ftate, com- 
manding what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong*.” 
He then enlarges on the different heads of this definition, fo 
as to explain its properties. ‘Their mutual wants and fears ha- 
ving thrown men into focieties ; government refulted of courfe, 
as neceflary to keep thefe focieties in order. The three grand 
requifites, to every well conftituted frame of. government, are 
wifdom, goodnefs, and power; wifdom to difcern the real in- 
terefts of the communitys goodnefs to endeavour always to pure 
fue that real intereft, and ftrength or power to carry this know- 
ledge and intention into execution.t This leads our author to 
mention the three fimple and general forms of government, 
with a brief account of their different and prevailing principles. 
In this part, we find nothing new; and would with to add, 
from Montefquiev, that moderation is the very foul of an arif- 
tocracy ; a moderation founded on virtue, not proceeding from 
indolence or pufillanimityt. . Mr. Blackftone obferves, that 
Tacitus treated the idea of a government compounded of thofe 
fimple forms as vifionary and inftable. ‘* But happily, contéi- 
nues he, for ns of this ifland, the Britifh conftitution has long 
remained, and | truft will long continue, a ftanding exception 
to the truth of this obfervation, For as with us the executive 
power of the laws is lodged in a fingle perfon, they have all 
_ the advantages of ftrength and difpatch thar are to be found ia 

the moit abfolute monarchy; and as the legiflature of the king- 
dom is entrufted to three diltingt powers, entirely independent 
of each other; firit the king; fecondly the lords fpiritual and 
temporal, which is an ariftocratical affembly of perfons, felec- 
ted for their piety, their birth, their wifdom, theic valour, or 
their property; and thirdly the houfe of commons, freely cho~ 
fen by the people from among themfelves, which makes it a 
kind of democracy; as this aggregate body, a@tuated by dif- 
ferent {prings, and attentive tu different interefts, compofes the 
Britifh parliament, and has the fupreme difpofal of every thing, 
there can no inconvenience be attempted by any of the three | 
branches, but will be withftood by one of the other two ; each © 
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branch being armed with a negative power, fufficient to repel 
any innovation which it thall think inexpedient or dangerous*. 

Such is the conftitution of the Britifh government, than 
which nothing can be framed on principles more wife and per- 
manent. And however impraéticable it might appear to Ta- 
¢itus, he certainly had an example of it under his own eye, 
fince of the German government he gives this idea, ‘On affairs 
of tefs moment (fays he), the chief men confult together; on thofe 
of greater importance, the whole community : > yetin fuch a 
manner, that thofe things which are in the difpofal of the peo- 
ple, are debated on by the chiefs? The illuftrious Montefquieu, 
though fully fenfible of the admirable goodnefs of our conttitu- 

ion, obferves, ‘ that as all human things have an end, this ftate 
will lofe its liberty, it will petifh. Have not Sparta and Car- 
thage perifhed? It will perifh when the legiflative power thal] 
become more corrupt than the executive.’ This doom pronoun- 
ced by the mouth of fo wife, fo fagacious a man, cannot be toa 
often contemplated, nor too well remembered by thofe who 
compofe the legiflation ; that by a conftant and ftrenvous en- 
deavour to maintain their virtue and integrity inviolate, they 
may at leaft prolong, if they cannot avert, the natural day of 
-diffolution. 

We return to our civilian, who proceeding to confider further 
the municipal law, divides it into, i ft. declaratory of rights to be 
obferved, and wrongs to be efchewed. 2d. DireGory to enjoin 
obfervance of the tofmer.° 3d. Remedial, to recover rights or 
redrefs wrongs. 4th. Vindicatory, to punifh the commiffion of 
wrong, or the neglect of rightt. To this is annexed a comment 
on each branch of the law, to illuftrate them in their various 
and fpecial applications in fociety. On the interpretation of 
laws, Mr. Blackftone obferves that, ‘ the fuireft and moft rat- 
onal method to interpret the will of the legiflator, is by ex- 
ploring his intentions at the time when the law was made, by 
figns the moft natural and probable. And thefe figns are ei- 
ther the words, the context, the fubject-matter, the effects and 
confequence, or the fpirit and reafon of the lawj.? The na- 
ture of thefe figns he explains at large, and from the laft me- 
thod ‘of interpreting laws, by the reafon of them, he deduces 
what we call equity ; which gives relief from the grievance of 
general decrees by pofitive laws, in particular cafes. 

This, he very properly obferves, fhould be exercifed with fuch 
reftriétions as may prevent the deftruGion of all law, by leav- 
ing too much in the breaft of the judge. ‘* Law without equi- 
ty, tho’ hard and difagreeable, is much more defirable for the 
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public good, than equity without law; which would make 
évery judge a legiflator, and introduce moft infinite confufion 5 
as there would then be almoft as many différent rules of adiok 
laid down in our courts, as there are differences of capacity 
and fentiment in the human mind*.” 

Our author proteeds to the municipal law of England; ag 
diftinguifhed into common law, and ftatute law. Of the for- 
mer he obferves, that ‘ with us at prefent the monuments 
and evidences of our legal cuftoms are contained in the records 
of the feveral courts of juftice, in books of reports and judiciaf 
decifions, and in the treatifes of learned fages of the profefh 
preferved and handed down to us from the times of hb zhe 
antiquity. ‘ However, I therefore ftile thofe parts of our law 
leges non fcripta, becaefe their original inftitution and autho- 
rity are not fet down in writing, as acts of parliament are, but 
they receive their binding power, and the force of laws, by 
long and immemorial ufage, and by their univerfal reception 
throughout the kingdomt.” The firft digeft of thefé cafioms, 
is faid to have been made by Alfred the Great, im his dome- book; 
or Liber judicialis. From the adventitious combination of fuch 
v2rious nations as have fettled in this ifland, and introduced 
their particular cuftoms, the whole has become more copious 
and excellent. The eftablifhment of the Danes in England, 
produced, about the eleventh century, an addition to the for- 
mer fyftern; fo that it was now diftinguithed into r. The Mer- 
cen-lage or Mercian laws. 2. The Weft Saxon lage, or lawg 
of the Weft-Saxons. 3. The Dane-lagé, or Danifh law. The 
code of Alfred was revived and enlarged by Edgar, and Edward 
the Confeffor, whofe work is now the Standard.t Mr. Black- 
ftone diftinguifhes the common law into 1. ‘ General cuftoms ; 
which are the univerfal rule of the whole kingdom, and form 
the common law in its ftriter and more ufual fignification, 
‘2. Particular cuftoms ; which for the moft part affe& only the 
inhabitants of particular diftri&s. 3. Certain particular laws ; 
which by cuftom are adapted and ufed by fome particular 
courts, of pretty general and extenfive jurifdittion§.” Under 
thefe three heads he treats upon this part of his fubje&, ia a 
manner fo full and extenfive, as permits us only to refer our 
reader to the commentary itfelf, We may however obferve, 
that under the laft head he places the civil and canon laws of 
this kingdom. In this Mr. Blackftone follows the example of 
Sir Mathew Hale, who ranks them among the leges non {criptz. 
The origin and conititution of the civil or Roman law are here 
laid down; and the canon or ecclefiaftical law explained, 
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The courts in which the civil and canon laws prevail, are foat, 
1. The courts of the archbifhops and bifhops, and their deri- 
vative officers, ufually called, in our law courts, chriftian, curiz 
chriftianitatis, or the ecclefiaftical courts. 2. The military 
courts. 3. The courts of admiralty. 4. The courts of the 
two univerfities*.” And thefe are to be underftood as under 
the reftriftion of the common law, and of appeals to the 
crown. 

The leges fcript#, written, or ftatute law, come next to be 
confidered. The oldeft of thefe is the famous Magna Charta, 
as confirmed in parliament g Hen. Ill. Thefe he treats as ei- 
ther general or fpecial; public or private+. They are alfo decla- 
ratory of the common law, as remedial of fome defects thereinf. 
He lays down the rules that fhould dire& the conftruétion of 
ftatutes. : 

Mr.Blackftone, in the next place, takes a view of the countries 
fubje& to the laws of England. ‘ The kingdom of England, 
fays he, over which our municipal laws have jurifdiction, in- 
cludes not, by the common law, either Wales, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or any other part of the king’s dominions; except the 
territory of England only, And yet the civil laws and local 
cultoms of this territory do now obtain, in part or in all, with 
more or lefs reftrifions, in thefe and many other adjacent 
countries ; of which it will be proper firft to take a review, 
before we confider the kingdom of England itfelf, the original 
and proper fubje& of thefe laws§.” In the courfe of this re- 
view we are informed when, in what manner, and in how far 
the kingdoms of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, became united 
with, or fubjected to the laws of England. Therefore it ap- 
pears that Wales was united entirely with England, to be go- 
verned wholly by her laws, by the 27th ftatute of Henry VIII.}j 
That the union with Scotland was eftablifhed for ever in 1707, 

th of Anne, pnder the reftri@ions of twenty five articles, 
the principal of which are here enumerated**, ‘That Ireland, 
tho’ a diitinét, is yet a fubordinate kingdum, and by the 6th 
of Geo. I. c. 5. was declared fubject to the laws made for the 
people of Ireland, by the Britith parliament++. The Iflands of 
Mano, Jerfey, Guernfey, Sark, Alderney, and their appenda- 
ges, are governed by their own laws, from which an appeal 
lies to the king and council. ‘The firft however, has been late- 
ly fubjeéted to the Britifh excife and cuftoms.{{ The American 
plantations hé determines to be fubje& to the Britifh parlia- 
ment, tho’ governed by their own affemblies and laws§§. 
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The author returns to the realm of England, whofe territory 
he divides into ecclefiaftical and civil, ‘The former is fubdi- 
vided into the two provinces of Canterbury and York; twenty- 
four fees of fuffragan bifhops; fixty archdeaconries, rural 
deanries and pafithes*. The conftitution of parifhes, and their 
endowments are next confidered. | 

The civil divifion of the kingdom, which feems to owe its 


original to king Alfred, is into counties, thefe into hundreds, _ 


and hundreds into tithings or towns. ‘Town or vill, is now a 
generic word, including the feveral fpecies of cities, boroughs, 
and common towns. As ten families of freeholders make ‘up a 


town, fo ten towns conftitute a hundred, but the number of - 


thefe hundreds that make up a county or fhire, is indefinite+, 
The three counties, Chefter, Durham, and Lancafter, are 
called palatine, a palatio, becaufe the owners thereof had a fo- 
vereign jurifdition within them. But the county of Durham, 
is the only one now remaining in the hands of a fubje@&. The 
ifle of Ely, he obferves, is not a county palatine, but a royal 
franchife, in which the bifhop exercifes a fovereign jurifdiGtiont. 

This finifhes what Mr. Blackftone confiders as an introduc- 
tion to his Commentary on the laws of England, of which he 
proceeds next to treat under the following heads. 1. The rights 
of perfons; with the means whereby fuch rights may either be 
acquired or loft. 2. The rights of things; with the means alfo 
of acquiring and lofing them. 3. Private wrongs, or civil in- 
juries; with the means of redrefling them by law. 4. Public 
wrongs, or crimes and mifdemeanors; with the means of pre- 
vention and punifhment. The rights of perfons he confiders 
as abfolute, or appertaining to particular men, merely as indi- 
viduals; and as relative or incident to them, as members of 
fociety, and ftanding in various relations to each other. } Mr. 
Black ftone thinks, with the fpirited author of the Dialogues on 
Government, that our liberties are coeval with our form of go- 
vernment, and tho’ they have often fuffered a temporary viola- 
tion, yet their fundamental articles haye been from time to 
time afferted in parliament, as often as they were thought to 
be in danger, Firft, by the Great Charter of Liberties obtained 
fword in hand, from king John, and confirmed by his fon; 
and this he regard, swith Sir Edward Coke, to have been for the 
moft part declaratory of the principal grounds of the funda- 
mental laws of England. Secondly, thefe were confirmed by 
a number of ftatutes from the firft Edward to Henry the fourth, 
To thefe acceded the Petition of Right, by Chailes the firft. 
The fourth great acceffion was the Habeas corpus a&, under 
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Charles the fecond. In tlie fifth place was the Bill of Rights, 
and laftly the A& of Settlement*. Such is the impregnable ba- 
fis on which the fabric of our moft excellent government is 
reared, and the pillars with which it is fottified; a fabric which 
nothing can fhake, but the total degéneracy of its inhabitants. 

Our author goes on to confider the rights or liberties of the 
peopl@of England at large; under the three principal and pri- 
mary articles of the right of perfonal fecurity, the right of per-’ 
fonal liberty, and thé right of private property. * The rights of 
perfonal fecurity, fays he, confifts in a perfon’s legal and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, his 
health, and his reputation+. Perfonal liberty confifts in the - 
power of loco-motion, of changing fituation, or removing one’s 
perfon to whatfoever place one’s own inclination may dire&, 

without imprifonment or reitraint, except by due courfe of 
lawt. The third, abfolute right of property, inherent in every’ 
Englifhman, confifts in the free ule, difpofal, and enjoyment 
of all his acquilitions, without any controul or diminution, 
fave only by the laws of the land§. Thefe articles furnifh am- 
ple matter for the difquifition Mr. Blackftone has beftowed on 
them, in the perufal of which our readers may find the higheft’ 
gratification. To thefe principal rights of the fubje& are added, 

as barriers, the parliament; the limitation of the king’ § pre- 
rogtative; the’ right of applying to courts of juflice for re- 
drefs of injuries|}; of petitioning: the king or either houfe of 
parliament, for the redrefs of grievances; and faftly, the right 
of having arms for their defence.** In clofing this chapter our 
author fays, ‘and all thefe rights and liberties it is our birth- 
right to enjoy entire; unlefs where the laws of our country 
have laid them under neceffary reftraints ;-reftraints in them- 
felves fo gentle and ee as will appear, upon farther en- 
quiry, that no.man of fenfe or probity would with to fee them 
flackened. For all of us have it in our choice to doevery thing 
that a good man would defire to do; and are reftrained front 
nothing but what would be pernicious, either to ourfelves or 
our fellow. citizens. So that this review of our fituation may 
fully juftify the obférvation of a learned French author, who 
indeed, generally both thought and wrote in the genuine fpt- 
rit of freedom; and who hath not fcrupled to profefs, even in 
the very befoin of his native country, that the Englifh is the 
only nation in the world, where political or civil liberty is thé 
dire& end of its conftitution. Recommending therefore, to 
the ftudent in our laws, a farther and more accurate fearch in- 
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upon it, with the expiring . wifh of the-famous father Paul to 
his country, E/ffo perpetua*. 

The next fubje@, which Mr, Blackftone ditaelies, is the im- 
portant one of the parliaments. Here he»produces, fome hifto~ 
rical’faéts, from whence it indifputably appears, that. parlia- 
ments, or general councils, are coeval with the kingdom itfelf, 
He does not venture to engage in the ‘controverley, concerning 
the manner in which they were originally compofed, ‘I hold 
it fufficient, fays he, that it is generally agreed, that in the 
main, the conftitution of parliament, as it now itands, was 
marked out fo long ago as the feventeenth year of king John, 


A.D. 1215, in the great chatter granted by that prince; 


wherein he promifes to fummon all archbifhops, bifhops, ab- 
bots, earls, and greater barons perfonally; and all other te- 
nants in chief under the crown, by the sheriffs and bailiffs; to 
meet at a certain place, with forty days notice, to affefs aids 
and fcutages when neceflary.’ 

Of the parliament thus conftituted, and confifting of king, 
lords, and commons, our author proceeds to confider at large; 
the nature and rights under the following heads. 1. The man- 
ner and time of its affembling. ‘2. Its conftituent parts. 3. 
The laws and cuftoms relating to it, confidered as one aggre- 
gate body. 4 ands. The laws and cuftoms relating to each 
houfe, feparately and diftin@ly taken. 6. The methods of 
proceeding and of making ftatutes, in both houfes, And laft- 
ly, the manner of the parliament’s adjournment, prorogation, 
and diffolutiont. This important .part of. the fubje€&t Mr 
Blackttone has accomplifhed, witha jadgment, fpirit, and per- 
fpicuity, which do him much honour; aad cannot fail to pleafey 
as well as to inftru€t, the reader. He thinks, contrary to the 
fentiment of Mr. Locke and others, that the parliament is ab= 
_ folutely uncontrolable. That is, that there remains not io the 
people an ultimate and fupreme right, to remove or alter the 
legiflative power, when they find it a& contrary to the truft 
repofed in its conitituents; fo that, if fuch a truft be abufed, 
it does not thereby become forfeit, and devolve on thofe who 
gave itt. Were it neceflary to queftion the truth of this pofi+ 
tion, which is certainly too favourable to arbitrary power, apt 
enough of itfelf to encroach on the liberties of the moft wary 
people, we would fay that it can hardly be confiftent with com- 
mon fenfe to imagine, that when a people delegate a part of 
themfelves to watch over their liberties, they can be fuppofed to 
give them up entirely to that very body, and thereby volunta- 
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rily erect over themfelves the very tyranny which, in the intefit 
of the conftitution they defigned to avoid. This would be to 
fuppofe them guilty of the moft palpable abfurdity ; and there- 
fore, if they ever repofed fucti a truft, the faving claufe of a 
refumptive power in cafe of mifufe, is in the very nature of it 
fo ftrongly implied as to be valid, whether it be exprefly men- 
tioned or not. We have faid, if it were worth while to quef- 
tion the pofition, nor becaufe we are infenfible of the extreme 
delicacy and importance of fuch a qucftion; but becaufe we con- 
ceive, that were this fupreme power juftly refident in the peo- 
ple, they are too patient of wrongs to vindicate it from any 
but the moft flagrant and infupportable violations. And when 
fuch atrocious wrongs have once inflamed them, all human 
Jaws muft fall befote their rape. Therefore their agency, when 
onte put int motion, would produce the fame uncontrolable 
effcét, whether legally empowered, or contrary to the confti- 
tution. 

We cannot help quoting the following paffage with refpe& 
to the qualifications of eléctors; ‘ The true reafon, fays Mr. 
Blackftone, of requiring any qualification with regard to pro- 
perty, in veters, is to exclude fuch perfons as are in fo mean a 
fituations that they are efteemed to have‘no will of their-own. 
If thefe perfons had votes, they would be tempted to difpofe 
of them under fome undue influence or other. This would 
give a great, an artful, and a wealthy oian, a larger fhare in 
elections, than is confiftent with general liberty. If it were 
probable that every mah would give his vote freely; and with- 
out influence of any kind, then, upon the true theory and ge- 
nuine principles of liberty, every member of the community, 
however poor, would have a vote in eleéting thofe delegates, 
to whofe charge is committed the difpofal of his property, his 
liberty, and his life. But, fince that can hardly be expected 
in perfons of indigent fortunes, or fuch as are under the im- 
mediate dominion of others, all popular {tates have been obli- 
ged to eftablifh certain qualifications, whereby fome, who are 
fufpected to have no will of their own, are excluded from vo- 
tiug, in order to fet other individuals, whofe wills may be fup- 
pofed independent, more thoroughly upon a level with each 
othe:*.’ 

The next fubje& of enquiry is, concerning the king and his 
. titles in which the royal rights and authority are confidered 
with refpect to the king’s title, his royal family, his councils, 
his duties, his prerogative, and his revenve. Mr. Blackftone 
maititains, that the crown is by common law, and- conftituti- 
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gnal cuftom, hereditary ; and this in a manner, peculiar to it- 
felf: but the right of inheritange may, from time to time; be 
changed of limited by a of parliament j under which limita~ 
tions the crown ftili continues hereditary *. This power of par- 
Jiament he mainrains,, with fuch authentic facts and clear rea- 
foning, that we ca inot help joining in his conclufion, ¢ That it 
js unqueftionably in the, breait of the fupreme legiflative 2utho- 
rity of this kingdom, the king and both houfes of parliament, 
to defeat this hereditary right; and by particular entails, limi- 
tations, apd provifions, to exclude the immediate heir, and 
velt the inheritance in any one elfe ¢.’ He determines that the 
mode.of the regal inheritance, in general, correfponds with the 
feoda) path. of defcents, chalked out by, the common law ig the 
fucceffion to landed eftates; but with thefe two material ‘and 
neceffary exceptions, that the crown defcends in the female 
line to,the eldeft daughter only, and her iflue, not, like com- 
mon eftates, to all the daughters equally; and this for the ob- | 
vigus reafon of having | but one queen: and fecondly, there is 
no objection, as in common defcents, to the fucceffion of a 
hrothers an unele; or other colateral relation of the half blood f. 
Thefe are the principles which govern the conftitution, on 
which the hereditary right to the. throne is founded; and thefe 
our author more fully illufirates, by a fhort and appofite re- 
vjew..of our hiftory,.in. which innumerable initances occur of 
the fueceffion regulated, limited, altered or confirmed by a& 
Of patliamént. The memorable abUication of the throne, by 
king James, left no othet alternative than that of returning 
entirelf to 4 fhate of anarchy and nature, or appointing a new 
monarch by the remaining powers of government, The latter 
gf thefe was. undoubtedly to be preferred. ‘ The king’s en- 
deavours, fays he, to fubvert the conftitution, by breaking the 
original contract, his violation of the fundaimental laws, and 
_ his withdrawing ‘himfelf out of the kingdom, were evident and 
notorious: and the confequences drdwn from thefe fads, ' 
namely, that they amounted to do abdication of the govern- 
ment; which abdication did not only affe& the perfon of the 
king himfelf, but.alfo his heirs, and rendered the throne abfo- 
lurely and completely vatartt, it belonged to our anceftors to 
determine.’ And in fine, whereas our anceftors having moft 
indifputably a competent jutifdi€ion to decide this great and 
impdrtait queltion, and having in faét, decided it, it is now 
become our duty, af this diftarice of time, to acquiefce in their 
determination; being born under that eftablifhment which was 
built on this foundation, and obliged by every tie, religious as 
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well as civil, to maintain it *.” Upon the impending extinétion 
of the proteftant defcendants of Charles the firft, the parlia- 
ment was direéted by the old law of regal defcent, to the po- 
fterity of James the firft; and the princefs Sophia, being the 
daughter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, who was the young- 
eft daughter of James the firft, was the neareft of the ancient 
blood royal, not incapacitated by profeffing the popith religi- 
on. ‘ On her, therefore, and the heirs of her body, being 
proteftants, the remainder of the crown, expeétant on the 
death of king William, and queen Anne, without iffue, was fet- 
tled by ftatute 12 and 13 W. III. ¢. 24.” On this hereditary 
and authentic title does the prefent illuftrious family poffefs 
the throne. ‘ The princefs Sophia dying before queen Anne, 
the inheritance thus limited, defcended on her fon and heir, 
king George the firft; and having, on the death of the queen, 
taken effect in his perfon, from him it defcended to his late 
majetty king George the fecond; and from him to his grand- 
fon and heir, our prefent gracious fovereign, king George the 
third {.’ 

Here we muft beg leave to break off, and refer the profecu- 
tion of this review to our next. 


[ To be continued. ] 





IV. Inquiries concerning the Varieties of the Pulfe, and the par- 
ticular Crifis each more efpectally indicates, Written originally in 
French, 4y Mr. De Bordeu, Do&or of the Faculties of Paris 
and Montpellier. 8v0. Pr. 6s. Kearfly. 


N the laft Review we prefented our readers with the appella- 
tions and definitions of the pulfe, which form the bafis of 
Mr. Bordeu’s fyftem on this fubje&; and we fhall now proceed 
to lay before them a fummary of the remarks with which he has 
illuftrated and confirmed his doétrine. 

Firft then, he obferves, that the nafal pulfe is very generally 
combined with the uncritical, that excretions of blood from the 
nofe are feldom critical, frequently (ymptomatic. This our au- 
thor afferts at the fame time that he is fenfible that Hippocrates 
has pronounced thofe to be in no danger, who, in accute fe- 
vers, havea plentiful hemorrhage from the nofe; and that So- 
Jano has marked this pulfe as a certain indication of a critical 
hemorrhage from the nofe, 

Solano calls this pulfe dicrotus, of which Marquet gives the 
following definition, ‘ Pulfus dicrotus in quo duz arteriz diaf- 
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tole, minime intervallo, fe infequuntur; decride longius ad 
proximum pulfum intervallum intercedit.? That is, the pulfus 
dicrotus, in which two diaftoles of the artery fucceed each 
other with a very {mall interval; a longer {pace intervening 
till the next pulfation. . , 

As the author-has given cafes to fupport his affertion, the 
reader may judge of its propriety by confulting them. . 

The ftomachal pulfe, he obferves, indicates vomiting, that , 
feldom termiuates a difeafe, and is more frequently fymptoma-, 
tic than critical. res 

This ,obfervation we fee verified daily in fevers, nephritic 
complaints, gout, and cholera morbus. re 

The author remarks further, that. the ftomachal pulfe defcri-. 
bed by Solano, is a complication of the critical with the un- 
critical, 

Dr. Robinfon has obferved, that during the naufea which, 
precedes vomiting, the pulfe is {mall, which after the vomiting 
is finifhed becomes foft, full, and equal; and on this he founds 
the propriety of giving emetics in hemoptoes, and other hz-. 
marrhages. 

With refpe& to the menftrual pulfe he mentions, that it is 
more diftinQly obferved.in young girls, on the eve of having’ 
their firft menitruation, He remarks that it is a peculiarity in 
fome women.to have the pulfe, at the approach of the menf- 
trual difcharge, contracted and narrow, inftead of being dilated 
and developed. ._That the pulfe. itfelf diftinguifhes rather the 
term of the menftrual flux, than its a@ual flow. 

Of critical {weats our author obferves, that they appear in 
acute and chronicle difeafes, about the end, or at leaft on the 
days marked by the figns of a good concoétion; that they are 
preceded by a kind of trembling and unufual fuppreffion of 
urine, which, according to Avicenna, is on that occafion very 
red and inflamed; and laftly, that they never fail to be accom- 
panied with their particular critical pulfe. It is a curious ob- 
fervation he makes, that a favourable eruption of the meafles 
or fmall-pox is generally marked by the fudorific pulfe, 

It may fuffice, to have faid thus much on fimple critical 
pulfes; from which the author proceeds to defcribe the critical 
combined or compound pulfes. Thefe confift of the fimple 
pulfes varioufly combined, and diftinguifhed by a complication 
of the figns which mark the refpetive fimple pulfes that form 
the combination, | 

On the compound pulfe which precedes a critical abfcefs, af. 
ter an acute fever, he has the following obfervations: ft, If 
the pulfe has been from the beginning convulfive, uncritical, 
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and develops itfelf a little with a confiderable ftiffnefs in the 
artery, remaining fome days i in that ftate ; we then muft fear 
a fuppuration. 

zd. When the fuppuration has already commenced, the pulfe 
fiu€tuated, as it were undecided, between the critical and un- 
critical,’ 

3d. If the pulfe come infenfibly to indicate a critical movement 
towards any dua, of if it becomes for inftance pectoral or in- 
teftinal, we ought then to prefurme that the matter will be dif- 
charged by the organs whofe adtion the pulfe indicates. 

He obferves fittier, that we cannot with fafety endeavour 
always to ftop 4 fuppuration, which is apparently preparing in 
the fyftem ; and that in general the fymptomatical fuppuration 
is to be repreffed, the critical’ promoted, 

In purying the hiftory of the pulfe, our author treats on the 
varieties of pulle’ fometimes obfervable jn different fides and 
different parts of the ‘body. Thefe, he obferves, are fometimes 
fo various as to indicate different evacuations on oppofite fides 
of ‘the body. He thereforé concludes’it neceffary to examine 
both fides of the body, before we determine on the fate of the 

pulfe. 

The neceffit of this attention, perticctarly in feeling the 

pulfe of the arm, ‘is inculcated frequently ‘by ‘anatomical obfer= 
vation ; and they who are tolerable converfant in diffections, 
have often occafion to obferve confiderable differences in thé 
fize of the radial artety on each fide, which will make te ne 
tional varieties in the pulfe, “as felt on either fide. — 
“The ‘defign of this chapter, fays the author, was only to 
prove that the two pulfes are ‘not always equal, and that they 
are even oftner unequal than one would imagine, in keeping 
tigoroufly to the Jaws of the circulation; the caufés of thofe 
variations, what they indicate,’ thé ufe that maybe made of 
fhem in pradice, all that doés not belong to this place ; ; our 
defign is only f6 awaken the attention of phyficians,’ on mat- 
ters that feem to have’ been too much neglected, particularly 
py 1 the rhoderns*, — 

To this fuccéed fome detached obfervations on the flate of 
the pulfe i in various difeaves;' in ‘amputations, wounds, contu- 
fions, cancers, droply, worms of 1" inteftines, colica picto- 
hum, (abfurdly tranflated the painter's cholic) fcurvy, gout, 
aind rheumatifm. °° 
’ He thews next, how the pulfe is affeéted by the adtion of 
baths, by mineral waters, by inje€tions, blifters and mercury. 
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Upon thefe he has fome obferv-tions not unworthy the atten- 
tion of phyficians. 

According to this writer, the pulfe during pregnancy is in 
general frequent, not uneven, ftrong, and as it were feverith. 
For the firft month it is allied to the pulfe of irritation and the 
ftomachal ; during which there are frequent ptyalifns and vo- 
mitings, It develops as the pregnancy advances, approaching 
towards the Jaft months, to the menftrual pulfe; fo thata fhort 
rime before delivery, it is- more or lefs convulfive, clofe, fre- 
— intermitting. He obferves, what is very curious, that 
‘ometimes during pregnancy the pulfe has changes correfpond- 
ing to the menftrual pericds. 

'’ With refpe& to the days on which the critical evacuations, 
indicated by the pulfe, takes place, he informs us that, fuppo- 
fing the pe&oral to be an example, if its development and cha- 
racterifties declare it for one entire day, and it continue, the 
expectoration will commence on the fourth day from the time 
in which the pulfe became determined; but if it has lafted 
fore ‘than a day, and yet be difcoatinued; the expeoration 
is to be expetted on the feventh day, : 

~ Our atithor would determine the favourable time for exhi- 
biting emetics in difeafes, from the appearance of the ftoma- 
shal pulfe; he remarks too, that ** an emetic fometimes fuc- 
eceds very well, when the pulle is complicated, that is, when it 
is excretory of critical in fome pulfations, and uncritical in 
others: even a forced vomiting unravels, to ufe that expref- 
fion, certain ftates of irritation, and gives the pulfe all its 
fréeedom+. He relates, that.emetics have fometimes the effect 
of fufpending the difeafe for a time, fo that it feems to be 
calmed, and the pulfe returns pretty near to its natural ftate ; 
but it foon refumes its fgrce, and all the fymptoms of the dif- 
_ eafe recur. The proper time for exhibiting. purgations in fe- 
vers, whieh, has been the fubje&. of much difputation, Mr. 
Bordeu thinks fhould be dire¢ted. by. the determination of the 
pulfe‘and the inteftines. This, he abferves, denotes the moft 
certainly of all prognofties, that that turgefcence of matter 
which Hippocrates mentions as the proper indication for purg- 
ing: fo that when it appears that nature. makes an effort.to 
evacuate the matter contained in the prima viz, we may purge 
without any rifk and with fuccefs. 

- From a country where : the ufe of venefeftion is fo prepofte- 
rous. and fatal, we. might not expeét any thing very inftructive 
pk that fabjed ; however, in fimilar. inftances, as there is 
fapte opportunity for experiment and obfervation, we fome- 
— —--- enn rane —~ 
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times receive the moft fenfible remarks on fubje&ts in which 
the praétice is moft abfurd. This is the cafe with the remarks. 
of Mr. Bordeu on bieéding, in the treatife before us. Upon 
the whole, he imagines, that in regard to the modifications of 
the pulfe, bleedings performed during the irritation or the firft 
periods of a fever, are rarely prejudicial; provided the force of 
the pulfe permit, and the quantity be not exceffive. In the 
fecond period, when the crifis is determining, letting blood is 
dangerous. ‘The laft period cr critical ftate of the pulfe re- 
quires no bleeding, :and can fcarcely fuffer it, fince it then pro- 
traéts or fenfibly difconceris the difeafe; except the critical 
ftate of the pulfe be complicated with a confiderable irritation. 

The effe& of opium upon the pulfe, according to Mr. Bordeu, 
is to raife and dilate it, to render it more fuple, lefs convulfive, 
and fometimes more frequent, to give it a modification .nearly 
refemmbling that of found fleep, and which approaches to the 
fudorific pulfe. He therefore thinks it would be improper, by 
exhibiting opium in the beginning of a difeafe, to attempt 
bringing on too haftily this critical pulfe. But when, in the 
progrefs of the difeafe, an effort is made towards a.develope- 
ment of the puife, which is fruftrated hy fome fpafmodic af- 
feftion, then opium is proper. He obferves further, that as 
all critical pulfés are often complicated with thofe of irritation, 
even in the laft periods of difeafes, if the fenfibility of the nerves, 
and confequently. the irritation.of: the pulfe be fufpended by 
opium, the crifis will be more. happily performed. 

With regard to the effefts on the puife, which are here im- 
puted to opium, we muft obferve, that we have known fome 
experiments lately made on th; fubje&.in the healthy body, 
which fhewed, that this medicine conftantly made the pulfe 
more {mall and flow. . The experiments therefore on this fub- 
je& are at Jeaft dubious, and ought to be. repeated. 

Our author proceeds to finifh-his treatife with precautions in 
judging of the pulle, drawn from the varieties which take place 
in different temperaments, diffimilar habits’ of body, the natu- 
ral progrefs of the body from infancy to age, and peculiarities 
in the fexes, as the .menftrual evacuation in women. He re- 
marks, that women particularly furnifh in the different periods 
of their. lives, ‘a.ftriking. inftance of the influence of a particular 
organ over the pulfe. So that it is very common to find wo-. 
men, who are about the time at which the menftrual flow cea- 

{'es, preferve the menfirual pulfe for months, and fometimes for. 
years, without any aQual evacuation. The fame pulfe is ob- 
fervable in young girls, who have arrived at the pong age 


for the menfirua; without their weer | | 
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In the laft place, we have the following dire@tions upon feel=. 


ing the pulfe. sft. To feel it feveral times before we determine 
onit. 2d. To examine the’pulfe in both arms. 3d. That the 
artery may have its full liberty, the arm and fingers ought ra- 
ther to be extended. 4th. The refpiration’ fhould be free, 
sth. The pulfe muft be felt with three fingers placed in a tine, 


thefe beiag more acurate than one, 6th, The artery mutt at. 


firft be preffed a little hardly, then left more at liberty. 7th. 
The phyfician muft not begin to examine the pulfe in too great 
a hurry. 8th. The patient fhould be fitting or lying on his 
back, with his head a little raifed, not on his fide, particularly 
that on which the pulfe is felt. 


This finifhes the treatife before us, and we muft obferve, that- 


the author haé illuftrated all his obfervations by the hiltories 
of difeafes in which they appeared. Thefe amount to near 200 
cafes; which, as far as we can judge, are related with candor 
and precifion. 
If we are not much miftaken in our opinion of this work, 
and have done it juflice in this fpecimen of it, we imagine our 
readers will receive fome pleafure wn perufing what we have 
laid before them; and we may fafely promife them much 
more from the performance itfelf.. The. author feems to bea 
man of very confiderable medical. erudition, of great candour, 
and uncommon difcernment. To. many, it is probable, his 


obfervations will appear by far too refined; and he himfelf to 


have been mifled by a favourite theory. Inafmuch-as. no hu- 
man mind can be perfe&ly free from prejudice and error, we 
fhall not contend againft thefe imperfe@tions in this treatifes 
but we muft fay that it bears the ftrongeft marks of candor 


and veracity, A great many cautions and exceptions are given, 


many fources of deception ingenioufly pointed out, and. the 
whole elucidated by a multitude of examples. Whoever is ac- 
‘quainted with the nicety of judgment, ufually acquired by old 
phyficians, as well from the pulfe as from the look of the pa- 
tient, will not be furprized at the accuracy with which Mr. 
Bordeu has here diltinguifhed the various modifications of the 
pulfe. In fhort, we may obferve, in the author’s own words, 
‘«* that to form a right judgment, of thefé enquiries, if is effen- 
tially neceflary to be entirely divefted of contrary prejudices; 
and if any one undertakes to verify. them, he muft often.reite- 
rate the experiments, and look upon: no article as decided, but 
as far as it fhall be founded on refults confirmed by favetal 
trials.” 


that, we think, would ‘be like pointing out fpecks’ in) faow ; 
and 


Some errors, however, we might fhew in this performente, but 
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And, as the poet obferves, 
Ubi plura pitent ip carmine, non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas ayt incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cayit natura. 


We with as much conld in juftice be faid of the tranflation ; 
which, - befides being in general bad, has many capital errors, 
Thefe, however, are too flagrant to efcape the attention or cor- 
setion of our readers ; and therefore we do not think it mecef- 
fary to {well our Revjew with repeating them. 
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V. A Difcourfe upon the Infitution of Medical Schools in America, 
delivered at a Public Anniverfary Commencement, held in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, May 30 and 31, 1765. By F. Morgan, 

“M.D. Pr. is. 62. Wilfon. | 


MONG the many invaluable benefits flowing from the 
enjoyment of liberty, the cultivation and profperity of 
feience are not the leaft. (The freedom which the Americans 
have hitherto enjoyed, and which, we are confident, notwith- 
Randing their prefent apprehenfions, will never be wrefted from 
them, mult naturally make the fciences flourifh, in every re- 
ton of the Britifh dominions. The moft obvious, as welt as the 
molt effectual way toaccomplifh this defirable purpofe, is by the 
inftitution of feminaries of learning ; forin vain would the difpo- 
fition to cultivate fcience operate, were it deprived of {och necef- 
fary aids. As medicine is a fcience not only noble and extenfive 
in itfelf, but of the utmoft importance to fociety; there cannot 
be too much encouragement given to a full and regular at- 
tainment of it. Ona fubjeé therefore of fo much public be- 
nefit in America, it is to be hoped that the fenfible author of 
the difcourfe before us will not be heard in vain. Dr. Morgan 
has introduced his difcourfe with a preface, intended to vindi- 
cate himfelf from the injuries of wilful or innocent mifappre- 
henfion of the method in which he intended to praétife. He 
therefore, here informs the public, that he propofes a@ing the 
part of a phyfician only, and not to confound it with the other 
branches of furgery and pharmacy.. And furely nothing can 
more effe€tually tend to render all the branches imperfeé, than 
joining them together in the manner that is at prefent almoft 
univerfally purfued in America. Indeed, fuch an improper 
union, is rather the confequence than the caufe of ignorance in 
thofe who profefs them. , 
The Door begins his difcourfe by pointing out the difficulty 

ef ebtaining, and the importance of medieal knowledge when 
acquired ; 
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pequired; from whence the propriety of inftituting fchools far 
its cultivation, is a juft and immediate confequence. ‘ Medi- 
cine, he obferves, i is a fcience as important i its objed, as it 
is difficult in the acquifition. It is very extenfive in its refear- 
ches, and prefuppofes the knowledge of many other {ciences. 
The cultivation of it requires no fmall abilities, and demands 
of thofe who are engaged in the arduous purfuit, ao enlarged 
and benevolent mind. .But notwithftanding thofe difficulties, 
this fcience muft ftill be produétive of very great advantages 
and honour to a feminary of learning, to a city, and taa 
country, where the wifdom of well concerted laws, and the 
encouragement given to the promoters of it, are fufficient to 
procure it an effectual eftablifhment*.’ A general definition 
of medicine-leads him to diftinguith it into phyfic and furgery, 
and he urges very properly, that * the neceflity of difcrimina- 
ting between phyfic and furgery will more manifeftly appear, 
when we confider that they are diftin& in their nature, and 
that either of them is an art, fufficient of itfelf to engage the 
induftry of one man to cultivatet.? We muft however, take 
notice of what appears to us, a fmall inaccuracy in the ufe of 
words here, fince it is hardly proper to fay cultivate an art: 
we ‘rather exereife or pra@ife the art of phyfic or furgery, and 
cultivate the feience of each. The Doétor purfues his fubje&, 
by confidering medicine as a fcience compofed of thé various 
branches, aratomy, materia médica, botany, chemiftry, the 
theory of miedicine, and the practice. Thefe he defines feparate- 
ly, and fhews their refpeCtive importance in the art of healing, 
their relation to edch other, ‘and how far the knowledge of each 
may contribute to the cure of difeafes. Weare in doubt hete, 
whether Botany is with propriety enumerated as one of the 
principal branches of medicine, fincé it feems to have no rela- 
* tion to ‘the fcience in ‘general, but folely to one of its parts, 
namely, the Materia Medica; fo that it appears to be to this 
branch, what natural philofophy is to the whole, its hand@- 
maid. The utility too of eftablithing a medical library in the 
college of Philadelphia, has not efcaped Dr. Morgan’s obferva- 
fidn ¢ an eftablifhment moft certainly neceflary to the due en- 
¢ouragement of an infant college. ‘To evince the propriety of 
feparating medicine into the branches of phytic, furgery, and 
pharmacy, the Doétor obferves, that they are not only t6o 
much for the attainment of one man, but require fuch differ- 
gat tempers as to be almoft abfolutely incompatible, The ten- 
dernefs and humanity fo becoming and amiable in a phyfician, 
might, by unnerving the arm, give a re unfteadinels to 
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the furgeon’s hand, whilit that unfeeling intrepidity which com- 
municates firmnefs and dexterity to the knife, would with pro- 
priety be deemed cruelty ina phyfician, With refpect to phar- 
macy, as far as it is exercifed by apothecaries, it is merely me- 
chanical; and nothing can difqualify aman more for the at- 
tainment of mechanical ations, than the philofophic temper fo . 
neceflary in a phyfician, Doctor Morgan ends with a fuitable 
exhortation to the ftudents of medicine, and an addrefs to the 
truftees of the college. In the jatter, after having thanked 
them for the attention and encouragement they have given to 
the cultivation of fcience, and for the honour they have con- 
ferred on him in his appointment to the profefforthip of the The- 
ory and Praétice of Medicine, he concludes with the following 
exhortation, ‘Oh, let it never be faid in this city, or in this 
province, fo happy in its climate and its foil, where commerce 
has long flourifhed, and plenty {miled, that fcience, the ami- 
able daughter of liberty, and filter of opulence, droops her lan. 
guid head, or follows behind with a flow unequal pace. I pro- 
nounce with confidence, this fhall not be the cafe; but under 
your protection, every ufeful kind of learning fhall here fix a 
favourite feat, and fhine forth in meridian fplendor: to ac- 
complith which, may every heart and every hand be firmly 
united *.’ 7 

The abilities with which Dr. Morgan has planned this infti- 
tution, and the ardour with which he has profecuted its accom- 
plifhment, merit the higheft applaufe of his countrymen. It 
muft give every generous and difinterefied lover of {cience, very © 
great pleafure to fee the arts and fciences diffufing their amiable 
influence over the extenfive country of America, which, but a 
few years fince was littie,better than adenof favages. We 
may well promife ourfelves fome very valuable fruits from their 
agency, in fo fair a field, from what we have already feen them 
produce: whether we contemplate them as difarming the light- 
ning of its fury, by the ingenuity of a Franklin, or, as foften- 
ing the touches of Raphael, by the pencil of a Weft+. 
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VI. Sermoxs, and other pra&ital Works, of the late reverend and 
learned’ Mr. Ralph Erfkine, Minifler of the. Gofpel, in Dunferm- 
line. Two Vols. Folio, Pr. 21. 2s. bound. Knox. 


R. Ralph Erfkine, the author of thefe difcourfes, was the 
fon of the reverend Mr. Henry Erfkine, a prefbyterian — 
divine, defcended from the ancient houfe of Mar. He was born 
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at Monilaws, in Northumberland, in the year 1685, and edu- 
cated at the college of Edinburgh. In 1711 he was ordained 
by the prefbytery of Dunfermline, where he exercifed his mi- 
nifterial function with great afliduity, and became a popular 
preacher. In 1721 and 1722, he exerted himfelf with: great 
zeal in defence of a book, intitled ‘ The Marrow of-Modern 
Divinity,’ which was defigned to vindicate the doétrine of free 
juftification, through the imputed righteoufnefs of Chrift, and’. 
other points of that nature, in: oppofition to the Arminian 
fcheme. He died, November 6, 1752. 

Thefe two volumes contain 141 fermons,. many of them ne- 
ver before publifhed ; a great number of gofpel fonnets; a poetical 
paraphrafe on the Song of Solomon; 200 /cripture fongs; and a 
colleétion of mifcellaneous poems. 

The firft difcourfe is intitled, * The Beft Match, or the in- 
comparable Marriage between the Credtor and the Creature.’ 
The text is this expreffion of Ifaiah, ch. liv. 5. Thy Maker is thy 
bufband. 

In the profecution of this fubject, our author, among other 
things, confiders the parties married, the terms of the mar- 
riage, the properties of the marriage, and the effeéts of the 
marriage; how the match is carried on, and how it is con- 
cluded and confummated, 

In this difcourfe a figurative expreffion (which is chafte and 
fimple, and comes with propriety from the mouth of an oriental 
writer) is explained and illuftrated by almoft all the circum- 
ftances which attend a carnal union. 

Firft, we have a defcription of the bridegroom and the bride : 

‘ . The bridegroom is the Wz/aem of God; and all the treafures 
of wifdom and knowledge are found in him: he knows all the 
wants of the bride, and is ready to fupply them. On the other 
hand, the bride, before her matching with him, is the moft 
arrant fool out of hell: her folly is difcovered by continuing to > 
refufe to match with him ; to refufe to give her confent to ‘this 
heavenly bridegroom. : 

‘ 2. The bridegroom is the eternal Sen of God, the King’s 
only Son: the King made a matriage for bis Son: he is the blood- 
royal of heaven. On the other hand, what is the bride’s pedi- 
gree? She needs not boaft of her defcent, Thy father avas an 
Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite; there is a vait difference here. 

‘ 3. The bridegroom is the beir of all things; he hath all 
riches, the unfearchable riches of Chrift. But what~is the 
bride worth before he matches. with her? She is worfe thas 
nothing, poverty itfelf; and not only a beggar, but in debs, 
= Chrift is willing to pay her debt. 

= The bridegroom. is comely and glorious, All the feraphims’ 
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and cherubims above, all the fons of men in thé world, alf and 
‘erowned heads on earth, in all the circumftances of glory, are 
but like black pieces of earth comparéd with this glorious bride- 
groom. On the other hand, what is the bride before -he 
matches with het? Even as: black as the devi] can make her. 

Not only a leopard, fpottet here and there,. but an Ethiopian, 
wholly black and ugly. When the is caf forth in the open field, 

so the loathing of ber perfon, he i isa fpectacle of horror and mifery ; 
yet then it is a marriage-day; afida time of love.” , 

If the bride, it may he faid,, is really as ugly as the devil can. 
make her, how is it poffible that the bridegroom fhould ever - 
look upon her with tendernefs and affeétién? The author tells 
us, page 422. 

‘ Though fhe cannot be called his Jove and his fair one; while; 
and as, fhe is in a ftate of black naturé and unregeneracy; yet 
God has two glaffes, through which he looks towards her; the 
one is his /aw g/aft, and in that he fees her to be what the is 
in herfelf, ‘‘ a filthy and deformed creature.” The other is a 
gyfpel-glafi; that is, the glaf§ of his own grace and goodnefs 
through Jéefus Chrift, in which he fees her to be-what ‘the is in 
his defire ard defign, and calls her by what he wills: ane to be 
even his /owe and his fatr one,’ 

When all objeétions to the contract wete removed, the autho 
tells us how the match was carried on: 

‘1 The bridegroom (he fays) gave the Father his hand, 1 
engaged to him in the covenant of redemption, from eternity, 
that he would do all things neceflary for accomplifhing the mar- 
riage. 

: z. Becaufe there muft be an union of natures betwixt the 
bridegroom and the bride; therefore he becomés 4 man, and 
takes on.our nature, that there might be an union of natures. 

‘ 3. Beeaufe the bride is a flave, he pays her ranfom, fiibfti- 
tutes himfelf im her room, takes on her debt, and pays all that 
fhe owed to jaftice, and, then takes on with’ her. But on our 
part, juft nothing at all: we had no hand in the covenant of 
sedeinption ; we knew nothing about the bufinefs; we had‘ no 
thoughts of a redeemer, deferved nothing but pure. wrath : we 
were lying with full contentment in the devil’s territories, wher 
@hrift was carrying, on the match.’ 7 

In the fame itrain the author compares the day of efpoufal on’ 
earth to the day of confummation im heaven. 

—‘ The efpoufals are carried on fecretly ; it may be, thie 
perfon is fitting at your fide, and you do not fee, ner know 
when Chrift is making up the match; or, perhaps, ow his 
knees at home, there is a fecret tranfaction. ‘But the confum- 


mation will be before millions of angels, millions of &ints, = 
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lions of fpectators. Here is a great difference: after the day 
of efpoufals is over, the bride-may give many fquint looks to 
her old lovers, looking back to Egypt, departing from her huf- 
band, doubting of his love, diftrufting» his word, fearing his 
difpenfations ; but after the confummation, no thadow of fin; 
no fhadow of jealoufy, no fhadow of miftakes or fears can over- 
take her forever; no cloud ean intervene; for the ‘fun of righ- 
teoufnefs fhall never be eclipfed any more.’ - 

If we want to know whether Chrift ts our hafband, and wé 
his bride, or not,. our author bids us: examine the antetedents 
to the marriage contract. 

‘ Before ever Chrift toys he) did contract with thee, didft 
thou obferve him courting thy foul before this contract? Here 
is a Courting. Now how did Chrift court you? 

‘ Did he court you by his /ove-detters ? Got you ever’a love-let- 
ter fent from Chriit out of heaven ? But you will fay, what is the 
love-letter. Even the Bible. Search rhe fcriptures, thefe ave they 
nvbich teftify of me. Here there are the declarations of the love 
of Chrift to thy foul; here there are love-promifes in thefe let- 
ters that fhall be yours. There is a love covenant in thefe let- 
ters Have you read and pondered them? ~ And can you fay 
that Chrift fpake them into your heart? In’ a word, ‘got you 
any gifts before the marriage contract, fuch as the gift of tr ue 
conviction, fuch as the gift of heart.contrition,' the gift of real 
humiliation, the gift of felf-denial, the gift of faith ? Thefe 
are.given fome before, fome at the contra&.: 

* 2, Haft thou given a cordial confent upon the conitraé-day ?. 
Did you fay with faith, and with an air of heaven, that he was 
yours, and fhajl be fo for ever? It is true, perfons may be 
thatched to Chrift, who cannot condefcend, on the precife time: 
the fpirit may work many times fome way that we cannot know, 
yét it is his ordinary way with his bride, after many ‘ofings, to 
break in, with ravifbing, conquering frweetnefs, to draw forth her 
foul to a folemn remarkable clofing.’ 
Here this pepalar preacher goes to the utmoft cutie of decency, 
and here we leave him to entertain his admiters with lpfcioys 
defcriptions of fpiritual gallantry and fanétified concupifcence, 

Im puted righteoufnels i is our author’s favourite topic; per- 
fonal righteoufnefs, in his opinion, is the moft contemptible and 
ufelefs thing in the world. ‘ As it is impoflible for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, {9 it is impoffible, he fays, for 
aman, with his bunch of duties and works of righteoufnefs on 
his back, to enter into heaven. Some, by the came/, under- 
ftand a cart rope, as they think the word we tranflate-camel, may 
be rendered ; and acart-rope cannot go through a needle’s eye, 
unteis it be unewitted, and put through the needle’s eye thread 
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by thread; neither will any get to heaven, unlefs the cart-tope 
of his righteoufnefs be untwifted and diflolved piece-meal ; for 
otherwife his cart-rope will be fit for nothing, but cafting anchor 
on the fandy bank of the law, ‘where his veffel will be broken 
to pieces, and his. foul will fink into the fea of God’s wrath.’ 

In this allegorical mode of expreffion, our author is only to 
be equalled by thofe. ingenious orators, who, ina fimilar ftile, 
captivate a croud of admirers, at the Tabernacle, the Foundery 
in. Moorfields, and other feminaries of enthufiafm. 

- We fhall conclude our account of Mr. Erfkine’s works with a 
fpecimen of his poetry. And that we may not be accufed of 
partiality, as we have given fome extracts from his frf difcourfe, 
we fhall prefent our readers with the firft.and fecond ftanza of 
a gofpel fonnet on the fame text : 


¢ Of light and life,‘ of grace and glore, 
In Chrift thow art partaker. 
Rejoice in him for evermoré, _— 
Thy Hufband is thy Maker. 


He made thee; yea, made thee his bride, 
Nor heeds thine ugly. patch ; 
To what he made he’ll ftill abide, : 
Thy hufband made the match.’ ? 


There may, perhaps, in the compafs of 1600 pages iii folio, 
be fomething which is really valuable; but let the fulbfcribers, 
or thofe who have more patience than we have, turn over a 
dunghill for the fake of a gem. 





VII. Moral Tals. By M. Marmontel. Vol. JUI. Pr. 35% 
! Becket. 


E have always made it a rule, to fuffer every work to 

ftand or fall by its own merits, and therefore we thall 
apply nothing of what we have faid of the two preceding vo- 
lumes of this work to the prefent. (See vol. xvii. p. 43.) - We 
have no great objection to the author’s light, airy manner; 
becaufe it is the prevailing tafte of his countrymen ;--but the 
charaéters he has introduced into this volume, are fuch as never 
exifted in life; and therefore his incidents and cataftrophes are 
equally abfurd, as they are improbable, and, in many refpetts, 
impoffible. 

The Sylph Hufband ftands at the head of this colle&tion: 
it is the hiftory of Eliza, a lady married to one Volange, wha 
had refined her corporeal fenfations of love into a paflion for 
thofe aérial beings termed Sylphs. She had an indifference, or 
rather an averfion, for all grofs fenfations of the marriage-bed 3 

but 
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but her hufband, by an artful condu@,. procured bimfelf to be © 
introduced into her apartment in the chara@ter of a fylph; her 
enchanting dreams are diflolved, and he reconciles her to the 
natural part of her duty. - ¢ It is now (faid the, throwing her- 
felf into the arms of her hufband) it is now that I am en- 
chanted, and I hope that nothing but death alone will break 
the charm.’ 

The fecond tale in this volume is entitled, ‘ Lauretta,’ the 
daughter of a French villager ; a man who, it feems, had fen- 
timents of honour far above his ftation, Lauretta was virtuous, 
ftmple, and fenfible, and fo exquifitely beautiful, that a French 
count, de Luzy, finds means to carry her to Paris, where he 
debauches her, and maintains her in high keeping. Lauretta 
is ignorant, and therefore unconfcious of her crime; but the 
has the moft affectionate feelings for her indulgent parent, who 
one day difcovers her in her coach, as fhe was driving through 
the ftreets of Paris.. He finds means to whifper her, and per- 
fuades herto give him admittance at night, her keeper being ina 
the country. She fends her fervants abroad, under different pre- 
texts: her father enters her apartment at the appointed hour, 
makes her fenfible of her infamy, and, unknown to any one, 
carries her back with him to the village, in the fame plain drefs 
fhe wore’ when fhe left it. Luzy, on his return, is diftraQed 
when -he finds that fhe is eloped ; but, difcovering where the 
is, he follows, marries her, and provides for the old man. 
Though this ftory has not even the merit of novelty to recom- 
mend it, yet, there is fomething touching in the artful fim- 
plicity of Lauretta, and her father’s warm fenfe of honour and 
affeGion for her as a daughter. | 

The next, which is called, ‘A Wife of Ten Thoufand,’ 
we think equally unmeaning and unentertaining. A booby huf- 
band, one Melidor, bad the young and lively Acelia for his wife ; 
whom the author defcribes as living in a ftate of. carelefs difli- 
pation, without regard to any thing but luxury; which they | 
both purfue with fo much extravagance, that Melidor, by - his 
expences, and the treachery of a friend whom he took to be a 
philofopber, muft have rotted in a jail, had not his wife, who 
had a large independent fortune, exerted herfelf, repaired the 
waftes of his extravagance, and faved him fromruin. We 
really cannot fee in this ftory any thing fo very extraordinary, 
as to entitle this fame Acelia to the charagter of being a wife 
of Ten Thoufand; efpecially as the relieved her hufband with- 
out doing any injury to her own eftate. What muft have be- 
come both of him and her, if fhe had not been in poffeffion of 
a feparate fortune? But we have heard of many Enplifh Ja- 
dies, who, by their own perfonal economy, induftry, and un- 
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derftanding, without poffeffing a fhilling of what they could 
‘call their own, ‘have retrieved their hufbands eftates, when re- 
duced to as defperate a condition as that of Melidor. 

The author’s excellence feems to lie in expreffing the fenti- 
ments of a young beauty 'fulceptible of pafhon, but in a ge- 
nuine ftate of nature. ‘This is exemplified in his fourth tale in 
this volume, which he calls ‘ Friendfhip put to the Teft,’ but 
has nothing befides, either in'the ftory or the ‘¢haraéters, to 
recommend it. One Blanford, an Englith ‘captain in the Eaft- 
Indies faves the life and honowr of Coraly, daughter ‘to a bra- 
min, who is killed when the Bnglith fa¢ked the village where 
he lived. . Blanford carriés'Coraly home to England, and con- 


ceives fuch:a paffion for her, that, being obliged to go again . 


to fea, he recommends her to his intimaté friend, one Nelfon, 
whofe fifter is to fuperintend her education, tit Blasford fthall 
‘return home and marry her. During Blanford’s ‘abfence, 
Nelfon, though he has the moft exquifite fentiments ‘of ‘honour 
‘and friendship, involuntarily falls in love with his fair charge, 
as fhe does with him. ‘The manner of expreffion by which fhe 
difclofes her paffion, without atrempting to difguife it, is touch- 
ing, and has in it fomething original, or rather what we 
may call Oriental. Blanford'returns ; and perceiving that Nel- 
fon’s life depended upon his enjoying Coraly, who was equally 
affefed, generoufly beftows her in marriage upon his friend, 
together with a fortune; ‘and the tale ends with Blanford’s re- 
fleGtion, ‘ That thefe are trials, to which virtue herfelf would 
do well not to éxpofe herfelf,’ 

The fifth and taft tale in this volume is entitled, * The Mi- 


fanthrope Correéted ;’ but it partakes more of dialogue and 


‘dida@tic, than of narrative and entertainment. ‘The charac- 
ter of a mifanthrope is contrafted with that of a'French noble- 
man, who is the teverfe, and whofe fole’ employment is to 
make his tenants, and ‘ajl about him, chearful ‘and happy : 
his converfation, example, and reafoning,; by degrees foftens 
the mifanthrope ; and-at Jaft he falls in love with, and marries, 
the nobleman’s daughter, a young lady of the higheft maak d 
‘and virtue. 

The fituations we difcover in this volume are not very in- 
terefting, becaufe they refult from charaéers that are carried 
out of the road of common life, and therefore little affeé the 
reader, who feldom takes any concern in the caprices of an 
author. 


VIE. 
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VIII. The Occonomical Table, an attempt towards afcertaining and 
exhibiting the fource, progre/s, and employment of Riches, with ex- 
planations, by the Friend of Mankind, the celebrated Matquis dé 
Mirabeau. Tranflated from the French. Pr. 4s. bound. Owen. 


N_ order to give either an abftra& or an analyfis of this work, 
fo as to convey to the reader a juft idea of its contents, we 
muft reprint the whole, Two authors are fuppofed to be con- 
cerned in it, the conftruétor of the tables (fix of which are here 
exhibited in the letter-prefs;) and the illoftrator of them, the 
marquis de Mirabeau, whofe labours form the body of the 
work. Its profeffed defign is to’recommend agriculture, and 
fo fhew that its reprodu€tions, as our authors chufe to call the 
profits arifing by it, are the only true fources of riches and 
population to-a ftate, The tranflator has given us a moft ju- 
dicious preface to the fame purpofe, with feveral excellent re- 
marks upon this performance as applicable to Great Britain, 
and her particular fituations and intertefts. He obferves, that 
Colbert’s projeét to enrich France by commerce and manufa¢- 
tures, at the expence of agriculture, was'wild and impraética- 
ble ; and in-this we heartily concur with him. Let any man 
compare the prodigious fleets and armies raifed and paid by 
Lewis XIV. in the beginning of his reign, the magnificent 
works he carried on, the fplendor of his court, and the excefs 
of his liberajity, both in public and private; we fay, let him 
compare thofe particulars witinthe prefent ftate of France, and 

he will be fenfible of the truth of this tranflator’s obfervation. 
We have therefore been often furprifed at the vaft encomi- 
ums beftowed by the Freuch writers in general, on Colbert, 
and the benefits which his adminiftration brought to France, 
We hhall beg leave to add, that the genius of the French jis by 
no means turned towards colonization. The foil of France it- 
felf is praéticable, and its culture both eafy and beneficent; but 
turn its farmers to the wilds of Canada, where pinching, perfe- 
vering Jabour, muft earn every morfel of bread they put into 
their mouths, what an incredible difference prefents itfelf in 
the two fituations! Every page almoft of the hiftory which 
Charlevoix has given us of New France, are fhocking confir- 
mations of this remark ; and.we are apt to believe that the 
French colonies in America, fo. far from haying contributed 
to the interefts of the mother country, have been the chief 
means of the debility, which fhe difcovered’ during the 
late war. ‘There is another, and perhaps a ftronger rea- 
fon for the fevere blows which the commerce of France has 
received, and which arifes from the inability fhe is under to 
G gz protest 
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proteét her commerce, be it ever fo extended, in a difputeé 
with Great-Britain. .This inferiority does not arife fo much 
from the incapacity the French are under to raife a ma- 
rine; in every refpect equal to that of Great. Britain, and in 
fome refpects fuperior, but from the different genius of the two 
people. Almoft every news-paper, during the two late wars, 
afforded us ftriking proofs of the fuperiority of the Britith a 
bove the Frénch failors. It is not courage alone, that can ei- 
ther acquire or maintain a fuperiority by fea: there is, what 
may be properly enough called, a dottomin the Englifh failors, 
which, when they are well commanded, will.always render 
them fuperior to.every other people on that element, fo far as 
we know the hiftory of this globe. 

The tranflator acknowledges, that fome objeétions lie to 
the rules of the Marquis, ‘{efpecially (fays he), from thofe who 
love the fine arts, as every man mult, to be allowed any pre- 
tenfions to. thought and feeling. He infifts, that agriculture 
cannot poflibly flourifh in any country like France, unlefs the 
bulk of the inhabitants prefer the luxurics of fubfiftencé to thofe 
of decoration, commonly deemed the only fupport of thefe 
arts. As, therefore, fome readers may not be more tender in 
judging of his meaning, than he has been guarded in éprefling 
it, 1 muft beg leave to remark, that he is by no means for 
having the rich to fpend all their money in the purchafe of the 
luxucigs of fubfiftence, as at firft fight one might be apt to con- 
clude, inftead of beftowing part of. it on the poor for the lux- 
uries of decoration; fince, the poor having mouths as well as 
the rich, the demand in both cafes muft the fame on the fare 
mer. He does not require that the confumption of the firft 
products fhould be confined to any particular fet of men; all 
he requires is, that they fhould be confumed, But confumed, 
he apprehends, they never would, were a fuperior tafte for the 
luxuries of decoration univerfally to prevail, eyen in towns and 
cities, fince by fuch numbers of people, in that cafe, confining 
themfelves to the purchafe of manufactures, it would be im- 
poflible for the farmer to fell the produce of his labours, and 
of courfe to pay his rent, the confequence of which muft natu- 
rally be an almoft total ceffation of agriculture, the deftrudtion 
of the landed intereft; and, to go a ftep farther than my au- 
thors perhaps intended, an end of every fublunary enjoyment 
worthy the with of a rational being.’ 

This preface is followed by the author’s introduction, which 
neither void of merit nor of felf-applaufe. His fundamental 
axioms are as follow: 


‘ The earth is the mother of all our goods, 
‘Of 
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© OF thcfe goods, whatever is confumed by him, who culti- 
vates the ae is fubfiftence, and botbing riches but what 
he can difpofe of. 

‘The man, who cultivates the earth with his hands, can ex- 
pre | no more from it than barely fubfiftence for himfelf and 
his family, and shat too of the pooreft kind, He muft there- , 
fore look out for fuch affiftants as may procure him a greater 
produce, and at the fame time require lefs to maintain them. 

‘ This affiftance confifis in machines, in cattle, in manures, 
&c. Thefe things are not to be had without money, and the. 
amount of what they coft i is what we fhall call the hufband- 
man’s primitive advances. 

© As of thefe things, fome, viz, the cattle, mufthave grafs, 

corn, &c, and all in general are fubje€t to wear and tear, pro- 
per allowances muft be made to fupport, repair, and recruit 
them. Now this allowance, added to the hufbandman’s fub- 
filtence, conftitutes what we fhall call the hufbandman’s an- 
nual advances, fince he muft every year feed and recruit his live 
ftock, and till and fow his land, &c. before he can expeé any. 
crop from it. 

‘A good crop, fuch as may be expected from a@ good cultiva- 
tion, fhould yield, '1ft.. A reimburfement of the annual advan- 
ges, in order to enable the hufbandman to prepare in time for, 
and lay the foundations, as it were, of the next year’s crop. 
2dly. The intereft of his primitive and annual advances, that 
js, a decent profit on the funds employed by him in machines, 
cattle, manures, &c. 3dly.’ A further return which the huf- 
bandman may fell or barter. 

‘ [tis this laft portion of the annual produce, which we call 
income: it is the only portion that can be called riches, the 
reft being inlefpenfably requifite to keep agoing the ceconomi- 

al machifte.” — 

Next follows the body of the work, which for the reafon al- 
ready fpecified, we muft omit ; byt to give the reader the beft 
idea of it we can, we fhall here prefent him with the conclufion. 
© By recolle€ting fucceflively all the truths eftablithed in the 
different applications of the Table, and referting them in this 

lace to the article upon the impoft, it will eafily be feen: 

‘ift. That every penny attending the perception of impofts, — 
is fo much transferred ‘to the barren clafs ; 3 an enormous difor- 
der this in the table! 
 € ad, What expences of the ftate are ruinous in their own na- 
ture; what likewife are a means of accelerating circulation; 
and what, in fine, aré advantageous, by flowing almoft en- 
tirely i into the productive clafs, 

‘34. lo what manner the bare mifapplication of ufeful ex- 
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pences may render them ruinous. For example, regular 
troops, maintained with the produce of the nation, ftrengthen 
the produétive clafs; whereas, fent abroad, they become ru- 
inous to her, though foreigners were to maintain them, merely 
in confequence of her lofing the benefit of their confumption. 

‘4th. That thofe, who are always preaching up to their fo- 

vereign a dry and barren ceconomy, are unacquainted with the 
firft principles of true political economy. The government of 
a nation, bleffed with a fruitful and extenfive territory, fhould 
confume a great deal, to make the country produce a.great 
deal; but then the country muft not be plundered, becaufe 
there can be no thief without a receiver, and there fhould be 
no receivers to lock up any thing in a flourifhing ftate. The 
ftate, I fay, muft coniume a great deal. But to confume a 
great deal, it muft have a great deal to confume; and to have 
a great deal ro confume, the fubjeéts muft.be rich; the lands. 
muft be in full produ@ion ; the advances of agriculture and 
manufa€tures, the bufbandman and the manufaéturer them- 
felves, all kinds of commodities, the markets, &c. muft be en- 
tirely exempt from all burthens. The whole of the impoft. 
muft fall upon the net produce of the earth; pafs dire€ly 
without any round-abouts from the purfes of the fubjeé& into 
the coffers of the fovereign ; and, in the difburfement of it, 
from the coffers of the fovereign into the purfes of the fub- 
jets. But this is the grand ftumbling-block in the way of all 
attempts to bring about a reformation: tis here the beft mini- 
fters meet with obftacles fuperior to all their courage and 
virtue. 
_. ‘Such, however, was the project of Sully, which Henry IV. 
tired with feeing his pot empty, and all bis doublets worn out 
at the elbows, Jaid before his council of finances. But they 
unanimoufly anfwered, that it was the projet of a mad-man, 
who thought that the revenues of a great ftate were to be go- 
verned like thofe of 4 private family ; to which this prince, no 
lefs judicious than frank and open, immediately repfied, that 
‘* they, who were fuch wife men, having ruined him, he hada 
mind to fee if mad-men could not make him whole again.” 

A recapitulation of the work follows, but we omit it, be- 
caufe it muft be unintelligible to any reader, who is not fully 
mafter of the preceding tables and their explanation. We 
cannot -deny the authors great merit in their inveftiga- 
tions; and jt is more than probable, that their work may 
be of great ufe to a government that can carry their 
principles into execution. An Englifh: reader may receive 
benefit from its theory; but it is the Englith legiflature 
alone that can carry any part of it into’ practice, and indeed, 
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we are of opinion, that the welfare and vower of the Britith 
nation depends upon principles which the author has left un- 
touched, How well the Marquifs underftands our conftitu- 
tion, appears from what he fays of it towards the clofe of his 
book, where he tells us, that he is * informed, that, by an 
ancient law, the bare propofal of a farm or monopoly, is felo- 
ny in England, and punifhable with death,’ 





= id - —_ 


XI. Obfervations and Conje@ures upon fome Paffages of Shakefpeare. 
Pr, 1s. Rivington. 


AS this writer propofes his obfervations and conjectures with 
becoming decency, and without the illiberal taunts, fneers, 
and abufe, which have become a kind of fathion among the 
commentators and editors of Shakefpeare, we are well difpofed 
to make a favourable report of his performance. He feems to 
have been a diligent collator of the old editions of his author, 
and we fhall here prefent our reader with two inftances that 
prove it: | | | 
‘In the celebrated fpeech of Mercutio, [Romeo and Juliets 
a&t i, fcene 5.] he defcribes queen Mab as galloping, 


‘On Courtier’s knees, that dream on curt’fies ftrait ; 
O’er lawyers fingers, who ftrait dream on fees. 


* And then goes on, 


‘ Sometimes the gallops o’er a Courtier’s nofe, 
And then dreams He of {melling out a fuit ;— 


‘In the latter lines, Dr, Warburton has very juftly reftored 
the old reading, Courtier’s no/e, which had been changed into 
Lavyer’s nofe, by fome editor, who did not know, as it fhould 
feem, of any /uits, but /aw f/uits. Dr. Warburton has explain- 
ed the paffage with his ufual learning; but I do not think he 
is fo happy in his endeavour to juftifie Shakefpeare from the 
charge of a vicious repetition, in introducing the courtier 
twice. The fecond folio, I obferve, reads, 





‘On Countries knees : 
which has led me to conjecture, that the line ought to be read 
thus: 

¢ On Counties knees, that dream on courtfies ftrait ; 
Counties I underftand to fignify neb/emen, in general. Paris, 
who, in one place, I think, is called Zar/, is moft commonly 


fiiled the Counzi¢ in this play. Shakefpeare feems to have pre- 
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ferred, for fome reafon or other, the Italian Conte to our Couxt. 
lt was no permanent reafon, for I do not recolleét that he ufes 
the title in other plays, where the fcene is in Italy. Perhaps 
he took it from the old Englith novel, from which he is faid 
to have taken his plot, 

' *But the old copies do not only affift us to find the true read 
ing by conjefture. I will give an inftance, from the fecond 
folio, of a reading (inconteftably the true one) which has ef- 
caped the laborious refearches of the many moft diligent cri- 
ticks, who have favoured the world with editions of Shake- 
fpeare, from Theobald to Mr. Johafon. In Titus Andronicus, 
act iv. fcene 1. Marcus fays, ; | 


‘ My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel ; 
And kneel, fweet boy, the Roman Heétor’s hope ; 
And fweer with me, as, with the woeful Peer, 
And father of that chafte difhonour’d dame, 

Lord Junius Brutus fware for Lucrece’ rape.— 


What meaning has hitherto been annexed to the word Peer, in 
this paflage, I know not. The reading of the fecond folio 
is fiere, which fignifies a companion, and here, metaphorically, 
a bufoand. The proceeding of Brutus, which is alluded to, is 
defcribed at length in our author’s Rape of Lucrece, as putting 
an end to the lamentations of Collatinus and Lucretius, the 
hufband and father of Lucretia.’ 

We are in fome doubt, wherher a feere does not properly fig- 
nify an owzer or contra@or, inftead of a companion; but we can have 
no doubr that peer and companion are the fame. We approve of 
this author’s obfervation upon Shakefpeare’s peculiar ufe of the 
word countie, in his Romeo and Juliet; and his difufjng it.in 
that fenfe in his other plays. It is entirely agreeable to what 
we obferved in-our lait Number (fee p. 322.) concerning the 
peculiar caft of Shakefpeare, which hinders us often from ob- 
taining a fatisfatory account of the terms he makes ufe of, 
even trom his own works. We recommend the following paf- 
fage to our readers. ) 

‘ The mitteke of overture, for covertyre, has been made in a& 
iii, feene 3. of the Third part of Hinry VI. at \eaft in Mr. John- 
fon’s edition; and he has well correéted it in a note. To the 
arguments, which he has there ufed in fupport of his conjec- 
ture, | will add, that coverture is aGtually the reading of the 
only two editions, which Ihave, the fecond folio, and Theo- 
bald’s. It thould feem by this, that only the laborious colla- 
tor, as Mr. Johnfon expreffes it in his .preface, but alfo the 
negligent collator at /ome unlucky moment frolicks in. conje@ure. 

* The expreffion is indeed a happy one; for conjefural criti- 
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cif is properly a frolick of the anderftanding. It is pleafant 
enough to the critick himfelf, and may ferve to amufe a few 
readers ; as long as it only profeffes to amufe. When it pres 
tends to any thing higher; when it affumes an air of gravity 
and importance, a decifive and di€tatorial tone; the acute con- 
jeturer becomes an obje& of pity, the ftupid one of contempt.’ 
Notwithftanding what we have faid of ‘this performance, we 
eannot encourage conjectural criticifm, be it ever fo plaufible. 
This author has himfelf given us an inftance of its wanton 
frailty. 
' © Mr, Johnfon has beftowed a note, in his appendix, upon a 
paffage in the Firf? part of Henry the fixth, {a& i. fcene 8.) 
which, he fays, ‘‘ he did not know till of late had been thought 
difficult.” 


‘ The prince’s ’fpials have informed me, 
‘The Englifh, in the fuburbs clofe intrench’d, 
Went irviogh a fecret grate of iron bars, 
In yonder tower, to over-peer the city ; 


‘J believe the difficulty will be better removed, if, inftead of 
ewent, we read wont, the third perfon plural of the old verb 
ewont. The Englifh — wont, that is, are accuftomed to overpeer the 
city. The word is ufed moft frequently by Spenfer, and feve- 
ral times by Milton.’ 

If the author had looked into old hiftories of the fiege of 
Orleans, he would have feen that-Shakefpeare, in the paffage 
before us, has kept literally and clofely to their account, and, 
indeed, there is no end of fuch mendations, for we will ven- 
ture fay, that if a critic gives a full. fwing to conjecture, we 
might find fome pafflage in every page even of Virgil that 
may be altered, and fome of them even plaufibly. This Bent- 
leian {pirit is finely ridiculed in the emendatigns propofed by 
Martinus Scriblerus, upon that poet. And we make no doubt, 
that Martinus could have brought many fhrewd reafons to 

rove, Fam Fogces atque faxa volant, to be the true reading, 
F ftead of Fam F ACES alque Jaxa volant. 








X. The Feftoon; a Collefion of Epigrams, ancient and modern. 
' Panegyrical, Satyrical, Amorous, Moral, Humourous, Monumental, 
With an Effay on that Species of Compofition. Robinfon and 
Roberts. Pr. 23. 64, 


HE reader, by the title, may perceive the judicious 
arrangement of this colleQion, which is ufhered in by a 
preface and an effay on the nature of the epigram. In the 
former, the editor fpeaks very modeftly of himéelf, and (which 


3 is 
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is no fimall merit) he tells as that his colle&tion is fuch; © asa 
faithful tator may fafely put into the hands of his pupi/, or a 
virtuous matron recommend to her innocent daughter.” We learn 
by the fame preface, that, about fifty years ago, two volumes 
of epigrams were publifhed, but that the flowers they contain 
dre intermingled with a wildernefs of thorns and brambles. 
When we reflect, that the beft epigrams in the Englith lan- 
guage are of a much later date than fifty years, we are furpri- 
zed, that a publication of this kind did not fooner appear. 

The effay on the nature of the epigram, is drawn up in a 
good talte; and we joiti with the author in obferving, that tho’ 
it fignified originally no more than a bare infcription, yet, that 
the Greeks applied them to poetical infcriptions upon tombs, 
ftatues, temples, trophies, and public ftru€tures, that peo~ 
ple, however obferved a fimplicity even in their poetical in- 
{fcriptions, which (fays our author) ‘ appeared fo infipid to the 
French poet Malherbe, that, that upon tafting fome /oup maigre 
at a nobleman’s table, he whifpered to a friend, who was a 
great admirer of the ‘Greek fimplicity: ‘* Voila la potage a 
Ja Greque, st enfut jamais!” *‘* This is foup in the Greek 
tafte, with a vengeance!” which was afterwards applied pro- 
verbially, amongft the French critics, to any taftelefs perfor- 
mance, either in verfe or profe. 

© But, though the moderns have fufficiently departed from 
this primitive fimplicity in their compofitions of this kind, yet 
the definition of a true epigram will always be the fame: 
¢ That it is a.fhort poem, exhibiting one fingle view of any 
fubje&, expreffed in a concife, and concluded in a forcible 
manner.” 

‘ According to this definition, though fome ftriking thought, 
or poignancy of expreffion, is neceffary to conftitute an epi- 
gram, yet thofe forced conceits, ftudied points, or what are 
now called epigrammatic tarns,—feem by no means effential to 
it:—Nay, unlefs they arife naturally from the fubje&, they 
are confidered, by the beft crities, as vicious excrefcences, or, 
rather, as ridiculous affe&tations. | 

¢ And, indeed, the rules which are laid down for good wri- 
ting in general, are equally applicable to a complete perfor- 
mance of thiskiod, ‘Truth is the baiis of all wit: No thought 
can be beautiful that is not juft. No ambiguity therefore, 
jingle of words, forced conceit, or outrageous hyperbole, are, 
ftriétly fpeaking, any more compatible, with. the” perfeion of 
this, than with that of anz other fpecies of poetry : 


¢ Truth muft prevail, and regulate our diction, 
¢ In all we write; nay, mult give laws to fiction,’ 
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This quotation is fufficient to inform our ‘readers that this 
editor is well qualified for the tafk he bas undertaken. ‘The 
modern critics (continues he very juftly) have been equally 
puzzled to account for Tully’s approbation, and Plutarch’s cen- 
fure, of a celebrated witticifm in an ancient Greek hiftorian, 
who accounts for the burning the temple of Diana, on the 
night that Alexander was born, by fuppofing that the goddefs 
was engaged, in her obftetric capacity, at the birth of fo great 
an hero, This Tully, as.that kind of falfe wit was not intire- 
ly exploded in his age, applauds as an ingenious conceit. Plu- 
tarch, on the other hand, condemns it with the utmoft feverity = 
But, what is remarkable, he has himfelf been guilty of a mere 
quibble, whilft he was ridiculing the hiftorian’s puerility; and 
fays, that fo ‘* frigid a conceit’’ was enough of itfelf to extia- 
guifh the fire which he defcribes. . 

‘ Now, all that cam be faid for Plutarch, is, that, in order to 
exprefs his contempt of the author whom he.cenfures, he treats 
him in his own way, and gives him pun for pun. And this, 
I think, will explain in what cafes this fpecies of falfe wit is 
barely tolerable (for it is certainly commendable in none.) 
When we would expofe any folly, impertinence, or affefation, 
perhaps we cannot: doit in too ludicrous terms, as, the lefs 
ftudied our wit appears, the more exprteffive it is of our cons 
tempt: It is like treating a man with the difcipline of the cane 
or horfe-whip, whom we think beneath our refentment at the . 
more ferious weapons of fword or piltol.’ 

The reft of this effay is filled with very accurate obfervations 
upon time and falfe epigramatic wit, and concludes as follows: 

‘lf we may judge, however, from the praétice of Martial, 

and the beft writers of epigram, it feems to be its chief pro- 
vince to regulate the ‘* petits meeurs,” the little decencies of 
behaviour ;, and to ridicule affeCtation, vanity, and imperti- 
nence, and other offences againft good fenfe and good breed- 
‘ing. But we fhould always remember, that both this, and 
_ every other fpecies of raillery, ought itfelf to be regulated by 
the firieft rules of humanity and -benevolence. No natural 
defe&, or unavoidable infirmity, ought. on any account to be 
expofed ; much lefs fhould any thing facred, or truly lauda- 
ble, be made the obje& of our ridicule: For every poet fhould 
be able to fay, with Mr. Pope, 


*« Curs’d be the verfe, how well foe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the foft-ey’d virgin, fteal a tear.” 


2 ; In 
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In fhort, as Mr. Addifon obferves, no perfon ought to be raJ- 

hed any further, than the fubjeé& of our raillery can himfelf 
join in the laugh; as, I dare fay, the plump gentleman did, 

who was pointed out in this well-known diftich : 


_ ** When Tadloe treads the ftreets, the paviors cry, 
God blefs you, Sir, and lay their rammers by.” 


We have, with great care, examined ‘this colleétion, and 
find that it is the moft innocent and beft executed of any that 
has appeared ; but we cannot take upon us to‘ point out ‘ex- 
scily the original epigrams and tranflations (we fuppofe by him- 
felf} which the editor tells us he has inferted, becaufe they 
have nO particular mark of diftinétion, nor will we venture to 
do it by: conjecture. Upon the whole, a decent publication of 
this kind is of more confequence than is generally thought, in 
forming the morals of the rifing generation: Every one who is 
converfant in life, has daily experience how readily young 
people of both fexes remember epigrams, and what an early 
unprefiion they inake. The feleGting the beft and moft vir- 
tious, therefore, certainly deferves “our approbation; not to 
mention, that foreigners, among whom the Englifh language 
begias now to he very common, when they enter upon the 
fiudy of it, naturally have recourfe to our epigrams, that they 
may form fome judgment of our wit. 





XI. The. Summer’s Tale : a mufical Comedy of three M@s, As ik is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent- Garden. 800, Price 
Ls. 64.. Dodfley. 


puis author's motto, Vox et praterea nibil, meaning, that its 

whole merit lies in the finging part, ought to fcreen him 
from any feverity of cenfure with regard to the ¢.amatic and 
feotimental parts. In perufing this play, we have felt the injuf- 
tice of hafty, and perhaps interetted, criticifm ; as we were by no 
means prepoffeffed in its favour, from what we had read of it 
im the public papers. We own we were agreeably furprifed, 
to find it fo far from deferving cenfure, that it merits appro- 
bation both as to its dialogue and conduc, not to mention 
the fongs, which are unexceptionable. 

Capt. Bellafont, whofe pay is all his fortune, courts Maria, 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Withers, an old gentleman, who 
fers a value vpon nothing but money and titles, and yet has a 
hankering kindnefs for a fpruce girl, a ftranger in the neigh- 
bourhood, who. had been, for fome days, at one of his tenants 
houfes, till the could be recovered of a fprained ankle, which fhe 
pretended to have got on her journey. This girl, who takes 

the 
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the name of Clara, is one Amelia, a lady of fortune, who is 
in lové with Frederic, Maria’s brother; but he had parted from 
her on a fuppofition that fhe was married to lord Wealthy, whe 
is her averfion, ‘The reader may eafily fuppofe, that the 
comes to Sir Anthony’s neighbourhood-te look after her lover : 
fhe meets with a friend in a lady, one Olivia, continues her 
difguife (though in a manner more. fantaftical than we could 
with for); and muttal miftakes being cleared up, Frederic 
and fhe are made happy in marriage. This is, perhaps, the 
underplot ; but we have mentioned it firft, to avoid prolixity. 

Maria is more than half inclined to Bellafont, efpecially from 
her brother’s report of him ; but finding his difficulties unfur- 
mountable, he prevails with one Shuffle, 4 hedge attorney, to 
introduce him to Sir Anthony and his daughter as the rich lord 
Lovington, his own uncle, to court Maria. She difcovers him 
throngh his ridiculous difguife, conceals her knowledge of Him, 
teazes him, by pretending to obey her father in being ready tad 
marry him; but in the depth of his diftrefs at her condu@, -be 
receives undoubted intelligence that. he was really the true lord 
Lovington, by that nobleman’s death, and matter of -a vaft 
eftate, All parties are fatisfied, and the play ends with the 
ufual tags of matrimony. 

The above is a flight fketch of this: comedy, which is now 
well known to the public; but the author has introduced feve- 
ral under-chara&ters, that: have the merit of pleafing, even 
though they do not much contribute tothe main plot. Such is 
Henry, a young country lad, who cannot help being touched 
with the charms of the difguifed Amelia, who refided at his 
father’s houfe. He is mot indeed what we may call in the laft 
ftage of love, but in a we-don’t-know-howith ftate, - which 
the author has very happily hit off : and that our readers. may 
- have fome idea of his manner, we fhall prefent bim with the 


two following fcenes of his play. 


SCENE Vil. 


© The ontfide of Sir Antony’s parden: Henry is difcower’d fitting 
and compofing a garland of flowers, be rifes. 


© Thave made free with fome.of his worfhip’s flowers ;. there is 
no robbery in-that, J truft.. She ftays a long while, methinks ! 
fure no accident has betided her! Iam fit to think his old. ho- 
nour does not bear an honeft mind towards her ; he is always 
hankering about our houfey.and I am fie, before, Mys, Clara 
was with us, he never ufed: to, come to father’s, except wpon 
rent-day. I don’t know what ails me; I am not, half the lad § 
was awhile ago; I neither.eat, nor fleep, nor work, as} ufed 
ty 
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to do; and as for wakes and paftimes, and furch like, ‘lackaday! 
I have no longer any heart for them, or any thing elfe. 


AIR XI. {Lampe. } 


Why heaves my breaft with frequent fighs ! 
Whence rifes this foft perturbation ? 
In vain my heart each effort tries 
To combat its fond inclination. 
How haplefs am |! 
Where fhall I fly? 
Where fhall poor Henry for fuccour apply ? 
So fixt is the dart, 
Too feeble my art 
To affuage the unfpeakable fmart. 


AMELIA enters. 

Henry. Oh! ifackins! Iam glad you are come, Mrs. Clara! 
look here; I have been plaiting a garland for you to wear at 
the harveft-home to-night, if you are fo minded to accept of iit. 

Amelia, ‘Thank thee, Henry; I’ll wear it for thy fake. 

Henry. That’s kind now.—But come, will you be walking 

homewards: father and mother will wonder: what’s become 
of us. ? 
Amelia. Alas! Henry, I camé to bid you farewel. Some 
reafons, which I can’t explain to you, oblige me to take a hafty 
leave of your father and .mother, and depart this night.—Well, 
Henry, give me my things. Commend me kindly to the good 
folks ; tell them 1’ll call inthe evening, and fettle matters with 
them to their fatisfaction: as for thee, my good lad, I defire 
you will accept this purfe; I hope it will compenfate for the 
trouble I have given thee, and the ill-will thou haft got from 
thy landlord on my account. Why, what doft weep for, 
Henry? 

Henry. My heart’s too full .to tell you; and I want under- 
ftanding to exprefs myfelf—but tho’ I am a poor lad, I fcorn to 
be a mean one, and take money.. No, Mrs. Clara, I wou’d 
not touch your purfe, if it was full of diamond-jewels. I fee 
you defpife me by your offer. 

Amilia. ¥ar from it, Henry, believe me; nor will I prefs it 
further upon you, as I fee it hurts you. 3 

Henry. It does, indeed—and not that only, but your teav- 
ing us, Mrs. Clara. I know it won’t arguefy what fuch a fim- 
ple clown as I am can fay to a perfon of your breeding—but f 
befeech you to tell me, wherein father or mother, or I have of- 
fended you? If any thing’s amifs, that they can remedy, they'll 
be proud to do it, P’ll vouch for them—and as for me, if I be 
an fault, I afk your pardon heartily on my knees, 





Amelia. 
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Amelia. Nothing is amifs, nothing. Kneebhot'td me, young 
man; your humility, your tendernefs: opprefles me. Neither 
thou, nor thy father, nor mother, nor any of you have ever of- 
fended me: on the contrary, I owe you all (efpecially thee, 
Henry) my thanks for a thoufand fervices, which are ten times 
more valuable, as I am fure they {pring form your heart. 
Henry. *Tis epenge : I fubmit. May heaven She BRAY you 
wheréver you go! 


AIR. XII.  Duetto. [Cocchi.] 
Henry. And muift we 
Amelia. Y Yes we mutt t pert foseuen. 
Hard fate fuch friends to fever, 
So faithful and fo true : 


Go, and may. blifs betide thee! 
Each guardian angel guide thee ; 
For evermore adieu ! 
| [ Exeunt.] 
SCENE VIII. 


An apartment in Sir Anthony’s houfe. Frederic and Maria meeting, 


Frederick. My dear fifter ! [ Embracing ber. 

Maria. My dear brother!—I-am rejoiced to fee you ‘re- 
turned ; why, what a ftranger you have been to us, Fre 
deric ! 

Frederick. A ftranger indeed ! not to you only, but to my- 
felf, to peace of mind, and contentment. 

Maria, Alackaday! poor melancholy lover! What, fallen 
out with the world before you aré well got into it? ‘How 
ftrangely love has transformed you! ‘ftill 'fighing for Amelia 
‘Hartley? 

Frederick. Oh! name her not! did you but know what4 
daily fuffer for that lovely falfe one, you wou’d pity me. 

Maria. T's it poffible you can be weak enough ‘till to in- 
dulge a paffion for Amelia, who you know’has actually given 
her hand to lord Wealthy ? | 

Frederick: So I am informed by. her brother—but, alas 
Maria, you talk like a happy novice, like one a ftranger to 
the pains I feel ; had you the Jeaft notion of love, or had ever 
feen her blooming youth and beauty ; had you heard*her live- 
ly innocent wit, or been‘a witnefs to her foft, fweet, engaging. 


temper, you would own with me, that her charms were itre- 
‘filtible. 





AIR XI. [Count St. Germain.] 


O fatal day to my repofe, 
When firft I faw the faithlefs fair; 
No peace my wretched bofom knows, 
Tlove, alas! and I defpair. 
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_ Maria. My deat Frederic, was I in a humout for mleth) 
how I could laugh at you now! but alas! you are pot. the 
only unfortunate one of your family: though you think:I have 
fo little notion of ‘love, perhaps, brother, I may: be able to 
give a guefs at it; and o’ my confcience, I think it a very for- 
rowful matter for a girl of my age and fpisit, to be condemned 
to thé arms of a man of thrreefcore. 

Frederick. What do you mean? You to be married to a 
man_of threefcore? 

Maria: So my good prudent father has decreed it; and I 
have this moment received the fatal fentente from his lips. 
Judge therefore whofe fate is the hardeft ; yours, in béing de- 
prived of the woman you admire, or mine, in being deftined to 
the man I abhor? 

Frederick. But to whom, for heav’n’s fake, has he deftin’d 
thee? 

- Maria, One you never faw, Iord Lovington. . 

Frederick, Fortune defend you from, his embraces ! I .know 
his nephew, captain Bellafont, intimately, and have been many 
times entertained with hid account of his uncle’s ridiculous hd 
mours.—lIs it poTible my father can be feriqus ? 

Maria. Serious? why he is abfolute; and his lordhhip is 
expeGed this very day. ; ) 

Frederick. "Then Sir Anthony has not feen him ?— ; 

Maria. . Never. | 

Frederick. Fear nothing then ; lis the fight of him éannot 
fail to frighten away thefe abfurd refolutions in his favour. 
Why, child, he looks like a courtier of Oliver Cromwell’s ; 
and is in every particular, both of manners, drefs, and addrefs, 
a charaéter of as different’a cait from our finical father’s as pof- 
fible. 

Maria. I’m glad of it.—But you faid you knew his nephew, 
captain Bellafont; what is he? of a piece with his uncle? 

Frederick. The very reverfe; I do not know a more honeft, 
good-humour’d, fprightly fellow, and with a heart as full of 
‘courage as it can hold: his failings are, all either of the focial 
or the amorous fort; and I know ng good cates he wants, 
but more difcretion, and a better fortune. 

Maria. So fo. | 

Frederick. Well, but you do not intend to obey my father, 
if he fhould be fo perverfe.— 

Maria. Obey him, Frederick! no, I promife thee I fhall net, 
while there is a window in his houfe to jump out at, and a man 
in the world to catch me. If he was my father and mother both, 
I thould think my happinefs rather too great a compliment to 


make him. 


Frederick 
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Frederick. Well faid, Maria ; your refolution gives me fpi- 
rits; but I will retire to my chamber, and get off this travelling 
drefs, before I fee my father and his grave fon-in-law. 

Maria. Do fo. [Exit Frederick.] Well, Maria, how is it 
with thee now? This Bellafont will be too hard for thee at laft. 
My brother’s report has done his caufe no little fervice. Mar-' 
ry! befhrew the fellow! Of all things in the world, what I 
with moft to avoid, is falling in love; and methinks I take 
every method of throwing myéfelf in its way. 


AIR XIV. [ Arne. ] 


Ah! what can defend a poor maiden from love ? 
Ye prudes, your expedient impart, 

This pleafing intruder how fhall I remove, 
And guard the foft pafs to my heart? 


Of mothers and wives how wretched the lives, 
Your’s alone is the fenfible plan ; 
They only are bleft like you who deteft 
That horrible creature call’d man. 
But when at our feet the fond wretches we view, 
How éan one refufe ’em, 
Or fcornfully ufe ’em, 
Ah! was it your cafe, ye coy virgins, cou’d you ?’ 


This performance has given us higher pleafure in perufing, 
than we could, perhaps, have received from a compofition 
more fuited to the principles of the drama, which ought 
to be rather adapted toinnocent, virtuous entertainment,’ than 
to cold lifelefs regularity. 





MoNnTHLY CATALOGUES. 


12. A Letter toJ.K » M.D. with an Account of the Cafe of 
Mr. T » of the City of O——d. To which are Jubjoined, 
Some Odb/ervations on the ulcered fore Throat. By|.S , M.D. 
8x0. Pr.is. Wilfon. 


O THING has contributed fo much to that fpirit of 
farcafm and ridicule, which hath chofen the learned pro- 
feffions for.its fubjeét, as the mutual jealoufy and detraGion of 
the profeffors themfelves.—To the fhame of the faculty be it 
fpoken, one feldom or never fees two phyficians fettled in the 
fame neighbourhood, living together in friendfhip, or even up- 
on terms of any tolerable decorum ; for, if their tongues do not 
actually wag againft each other, they never fail to act fuch 4 
pantomime of fcandal and malignity, by grinning, nodding, 
fhrugging, and fignificant referve, as proves more effectual, to- 
wards the purpofe of calumny, and much lefs dangerous, than 
any ufe they could make of articulate language. There is no 
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fence againft this fpecies of malignity. Innocence, candour, 
and circumfpection, will not ferve a practitioner againit the 
malevolence of ‘his brethren, But, extraordinary fuccefS in 
practice will infallibly expofe him to the whole artillery of their 
vengeance. We knowa pbyfician in Ireland, who, at his firit 
entrance in life, had very near been totally ruined by the perfe- 
cution of fome of the principai doctors of the place, becaufe he 
faved the life of a patient whofe cafe they had abandoned as det- 
perate. They went fo far as to publith pamphlets, in which, 
they undertock to prove the abfurdity of any man’s pretending 
to cure a patient in fuch extremity ; and this was the greateit 
favour they could have done to the gentleman againft whom 
their refentment was direéted ; for, the public confidering the 
patient was alive and well, far from acquiefcing in their deauc- 
tion, naturally concluded for themfelves, that fuch a cure muft 
have been theveffeét of extraordinary fkill and fagacity; and the 
young doétor’s bufine’s and fame increafed accordingly. 

By the letter now before us, it appears that the author (Dr. 
S , of Oxford) has been illiberally calumniated much in 
the fame manner, for having refcued a patierit’s life from the 
mal-practice of Dr. K——, who had ‘miftaken. a malignant, 
ulcered, fore throat, fcr a quinfey. This perfon no fooner re- 
covered, under the care of Dr. S ; than the other phyfi- 
cian, who, had he been wife, would not have faid a word-of 
the matter, began to revile the faid Dr. S———, as an ignorant. 
perfon, who had fhametully miftaken one difeafe for another ; 
and who had, by. clandeftine, underhand arts, endeavoured to 
filch the patient out of his hands. ‘'Thefe malicious reports be- 
ing induftrioufly circulated, and beginning to gain ground, 
Dr. S , in juftice to himfelf, wrote the other an expoftu- 
latory letter, to which, having received no anfwer, he has com- 
mitted to the public, the hiftory of the whole tranfaétion, con- 
firmed by a journal. of the cafe, written by the patient’s wife, 
and authenticated by her affidavit. Our author has very judi- 
cioufly avoided all expreffions of afperity, and refted his vindi- 
cation upon a bare reprefentation of faéts, which to us appear 
unan{werable. 

The obfervations on the ulcered fore throat, which he has 
fubjoined to this difcuffion, are clear, explicit, curious, and 
ufeful ; and will be found, by praétitioners, a neceflary fupple- 
ment to all that Fothergill and Huxam have faid on the fame 
fubjeé. 

13. du Anfwer to the Letter of Mr. Keyfer, Surgeon and Chemift 
of Paris. In which the Infufficiency of his Mea:cine, for the Cure 
of the Venereal Difeafe, is further confidered. Alfo, fome of the 
Evidences of the anonymous Author of the Parallel are produced, 
and confirmed by the Teflimony of M. Faber, Prefident of the Com- 

pany 
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‘pany of Surgeons, and Coun/fellor to the Committee of the Royal Aca- 
dimy of Surgery in Paris, By Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d, Rivington. | 


In this pamphlet, Mr, Wathen has endeavoured to prove 
three things, with refpe€t to Mr, Keyfer’s pill, which would 
be fufficient not only to deprive it of the reputation it is faid to 
have acquired, but.even to deny it the efficacy of common 
mercurials. The three points are, ift. That great arts were 
ufed to recommend it firft to the public. 2d. That it was in- 
troduced into the French army and hofpitals, by the arbitrary 
commands of the French miniftry, and this for no better 
reafon than that it was cheaper to the king than any other 
mercurial ; contrary to the general fenfe of the furgeons who 
were to ule it, 3d. That the atteitations given of its efficacy, 
by fome of the furgeons, were wrefted from them by the threats 
of being difplaced; and that, where this influence did nat pre- 
vail, the feports of it have been very generally to its dif- 
credit. 

Mr, Wathen has fupported thefe charges by teftimonies of 
confiderable authority; which, together with. his own- obfer- 
vations and arguments, feem to jultify fuflcieatly his former 
charge against this preparation. We are happy to find, that 
this geatleman has not imizated the petulance and acrimony of 
his antagonift; an exatmole too apt to be followed, and to in- 
jure truth by the exaggeration of malice or mifreprefentation. 
The world indeed has been fo univerfally. impofed upon by 
noftrums, that the very name, though not ablolutely fufh- 
cient entirely to difcredit a preparation, fhould certainly throw 
upon it a ftrong fufpicion of falthood and impofture. — 


14. Pollio: an Elegiac Ode. Written in 1 the Wood near R— Caf: 
tl, 1762. 4to. Pr. is. Payne 


This poetically penfive ode ‘ was (as we are told by its éle- 
gant author) firft fuggefted, and the ideas contained in it raifed, 
on revifiting the ruins and woods that had been the {cene of his 
early amufements with a deferving brother, who died in his 
twenty firft year.’ “It was bold in this author to attempt a man- 
ner and a fubje&t, in which fo many preceding writers have ex- 
celled. We own that we never vilit rural landfcapes; we 
never view the fpreading poplar, ftraying into the winding wood, 
hear the murmur of the river, and fee the various {cenes of aw- 
ful, melancholy, folitary, mofS-grown lifé, but we tremble for 
the: fteadinefs, the delicacy, and the warmth of the poetical 
pencil that draws them.-—We look upon moft of the defcriptive 
poetry, at this time, as a game at huftle-cap. The author 
claps into his hat a parcel of epithets, fubftantives, and verbs, 
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as boys do halfpence and farthings ; up he tofles them, and 
down they fall before his readers, no, matter how, for there 
they are, make the beft of them you can. If you cannot fort 
them, it is yourown fault. You have all that Spenfer, Shake- 
fpeare, Milton, Prior, Pope, Gray, Littleton, and a thoufand 
more, have faid upon the fubje&, and the deuce is in it if that 
won’t content you. 

To be ferious, we muft except the writer before us from this 
clafs of authorfhip. His epithets, though many of them are 
not new, are beautifully difpofed. It is eafy. to perceive, that 
hjs defcriptions arife from nature, and his grief from feeling. 
After all, we are beft pleafed with the latter; we mean, the 
fentimental part, which contains a manly mixture of affeétion, 
philofophy, and religion. To prove the truth of what we fay 
of this beautiful and affecting performance, we fhall conclude 
our account of it with the three following ftanzas: 


_ ¢ Wide round the fpacious heavens I caft my eyes ; 
And fhall thefe ftars glow with immortal fire, 
Still thine the //ele/s glories of the tkies, 
And could thy bright, thy Awing foul expire ? 


Far be the thought—the pleafures moft fublime, 
The glow of friendfhip, and the virtuous tear, 

The tow’ring wifh that fcorns the bounds of time, 
Chill’d in this vale of death, but languith here. 


So plant the vine on Norway’s wintery land, 
The languid ftranger feebly buds, and dies : 

Yet there’s a clime where virtue fhall expand 
With godlike ftrength, beneath her native fkies.’ 


15. The Equality of Mankind: a Porm. By Mr. Wodhull. 47a, 
Pr. 1s, 6d. Becket, 


This compofition has poetical merit, but not in the moft 
eminent degree. It cannot, however, be denied, that the au- 
thor is ingenious, as he has introduced an abufe of the Chancel- 
lor and Univerfity of Oxtord, in his firft two lines; and ‘conti- 
nues it for half a dozen more.—In his fifth page, he takes care 
to let us know, that-the modern Swifs are flaves; but we can- 
not find how he proves them to be fo. Speaking of the earlier 
ages, be tells~us, 

¢ No ilrederick, foe to nature and to man, 
Juftice his pretext, tyranny his plan, 
Born every right of nations to betray, 
O’er Leipzick’s walls had fore’d his defperate way ;’— 


Not to mention the grofs violation of numbers in the fecond 
Jine, we cannot imagine who this fame Frederick is, unlefs our 
bard means the king of Prufia. He ought, however, to have 

been 
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been fo poetically juft, as to have mentioned, fince he wasin 2 
rambling fit, the duke of Belleifle’s letters to Contades, and the 
behaviour of the French when they feized Frankfort on the 


Oder.—When we get a little into our author’s meaning, we 


find that his performance is neither more nor ‘lefs than a.mofkt 
furious fatire upon civil government in general, and upon prieft- 
hood in particular ; nor can even commerce efcape his lath, for 


he cenfures it as impious. He compares man (meaning jest , 


kind) to a chain, whofe two extremities unite, and the laf 
link is the monarch. The comparifon is auoed with the two 
following elegant lines : 


< Here to its fource the line revolving tends, 
Here clofe the points, and here the circle ends.” 


Our drawcanfir of an author, (the reader will readily believe) 
is, by the nature of his fubject, led to abufe monarchy and the 
houfe of Stuart. With hin Greville, lord Brooke, who was 
killed in the beginning of the civil war, is a fainted patriot, 
and Clarendon a motley dotard. _ He confecrates the fields of 
Nafeby to immortality and liberty, by the following idea, bor- 
rowed from Addifon’s Cato. | 


*¢ Ev’n now methinks I fee brave Fairfax tread 
Th’ enfanguin’d plain ;’ 


The earl of Holland cuckolds Charles the Firft, and the 
hierarchy of the church of England is a fiend that is 


* Confign’d by fate in penal chains to dwell 
Slunk unregarded to her native hell.’ 


After this quotation, pray, gentle reader, where doft thou 
think this fame poet ought to dwell ? — The following paflage, 
in which he characterizes the people of Great-Britain, is, we 
think, the moft poetical in this performance; and, though we 
do not anfwer for its juftnefs, we fhall give it to the reader 
without farther animadverfion : 





« Born in a changeful clime, beneath a thy 
Whence ftorms defcend, and hovering vapors fly, 
Stung with the fever, tortur’d with the fpleen, 
BoifVroufly merry, churlifhly ferene, 

By each vague blaft dejected or elate, | 

Dupes in their love, immoderate in their hate, 

With itrange formality; or bearifh eafe, 

Then moft difgufted, when they ftrive to pleafe, 

No happy mean the fons’of Albion know, 

Their wavering tempers ever ebb and flow, 

Rank contraries, in nothing they agree ; 
Untaught to ferve, unable to be free,’ 
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16. The Scourge: a Satire. Part]. 410. Pr. 1s. 6d. Almon. 


This author affects to be the Elifha, upon whom the poetic 
mantle of Churchill defcended, when he left the world. He is 
the profeffed enemy of lord Bute, and the late miniftry, whom 
he abufes again and again with fuch unprovoked, fuch rude, fuch 
reiterated infolence, that converts his fatire into praife; and 
after we have read it, we deteft nothing but the author. 


37. A Free and Candid Addrefs to the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, upon the prefent Pofture of Affairs, both at Home and Abroad. 
Folio, Pr. 6d. Cooke. : 

The author of this rhapfody goes half-feas over (as he calls 
it) with Mr, Pitt’s conquering America in Germany ; and, in- 
deed, he feems to have been more than half-feas over, when 
he publifhed his pamphlet, in which he is very earneft with 
the great commoner, that he will be again fo good as to 
Beftride the ftate, which he enforces in a moft bombaft and 
ridiculous ftrain. 


18. 4 Vindication of the Minifiry’s Acceptance of the Adminiftration ; 
avith an Expofition of the real Motives of a noble Lord's declining 
at., In anfwer toa Letter from a Son of Candor, to the Public 
Advertifer. Svo. Pr. 1s. Coote. 


This pamphlet is profeffedly wrote in anfwer to one that we 
have already reviewed (fee page 312) and we muft traniertbe 
both, were we to give our reader a precife idea of its merits- 
The author concurs in general with what we have faid con- 
cerning his antagonift, but we cannot much approve of the 
manner in which he treats Mr. Pitt, and the Grenville family. 
We even think it too early either to attack or defend the pre- 
fent miniftry, as their future conduct will be the mot effectual 
confutation either of their advocates or their opponents. 


19. A Critical Review of the New Adminifiration, 8vo. Pr. 15, 
Wilkie. 

Now for the other’fide! ' This writer is the antipode to the 
Jaft. He takes advantage of the different perfonal characters of 
which the prefent miniftry is compofed, to fhew that the enco- 
miums beftowed upon them by their advocates, efpecially the 
author of the * Merits of the NewAdminiftration,’ are fallacious. 
This is but an indifferent method of reafoning. ‘The writer 
might, with equal propriety, undertake to prove that fweet and 
four, ftrong and weak, does not make moft excellent punch. 
We believe, it would be no hard matter to prove that every ad- 
miniftration ought to confift of men of different charaéters and 
even ages, provided, upon the whole, their abilities, as well as 
affections, are employed in the fervice of their country. It is 

well 
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well known, that the only wife (we had almoft faid honeft) man, 
that Charles the Firft raifed, was a prelate, who came at laft ta 
be lord high treafurer of England, and held that great poft with 
fuch unblemifhed integrity, that he was the only.royalift in the 
nation of .rank and character, who. efcaped the perfecution of 
the times; and yet that minifter, wife and honeft as he was, 
was tainted with the indelible and unpardonable crime of hav- 
ing, even. while he was bifhop of London, the beft. ftud of 
horfes, and being the beft fox-hunter in the kingdom, The 
fanatics of thofe days, however, did not pretend that this crime 
made him infignificant at the head of the treafury. co 


20. The Secret Springs of the late Changes in the Miniftry fairly ex- 
plained, by an Honef? Man; in anfawer to the abufé and mifrepre- 
Jintations of a pretended Son of Candor. With an introduftor} 
Letter to the Printer of the Public Advertifer. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6h 


Becket: 


This is another anfwer to. the Principles of the late Changes, 
already referred to, , and written in the character of the letter to 
which the Son of Candor replied. _ Into what political labyrinths 
have wegot! The author profefles himfelf to be a friend to the 
earl of Bute, whofe condut, during the late adminiftration, 
and the revolution of appointments, we think hé clears up and 
defends with ability.and candor, With regard to ourfélves,’ as 
reviewers, we profefs to. be of no political party; but we have 
read enough of the controverfy on both fides to believe, ‘what 
every honeft man muft be convinced of, if he has attended to 
the difpute, that lord Bute had no hand either in difplacing thé 
late miniftry, or introducing the prefent ; and we are fineerely 
of opinion, that at this very hour he has no kind of soncern in 
the government, either ayowedly,or fecretly, but what is con- 
fiftent with his duty as a member of the legiflature. 


. The Security of Englifhmen’s Lives : “or, the Truft,’ Power; 
oh Duty of Grand Furies of Ragland explained according 10 the 
Fundamentals of the Englith Government, and the Declaration of 
the fame made in Parliament by many Statutes.’ Pirft printéd in 
the Year 1681. Written by the Right Honourebl John Lord 
Somers, Baron of Evefham, and Lord High Chancellor of Eag- 
Jand.. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 64. Almon. 


It is not to be.expeéted that we are critically to review a 
pamphlet of feventy-four years ftanding, the dofrines of which 
have been frequently canvaffed. The editor, who we fup- 
pofe is the bookfeller, recommends it as a proper companion 
to :the Letter upon.Libels and Warrants, &c. which he like- 
wife publithed ; a circumftance that accounts for the pam- 


phiet’s appearing at this time, when Englifhmen have no ap- 
prehenfions 
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prehenfions as to the fecurity of their lives, or the fuppreffion 
or abufe of grand-juries, 

We cannot, however, difmifs the article without informing 
our readers that we are fomewhat fufpicious lord Somers 
was not the author of this pamphlet. Bithop Burnet feems 
indeed to give it to him, but in a very confufed manner, and 
entirely on his own word, which fome, perhaps, may think is 
but a very flender authority ; and yet it is all we can have, as 
later writers build their faith upon his affertion. 


22. A Defence of the New England Charters. By Jer. Dummer. 
Sve. Pr. 1s. 6d. Almon 


There is more reafon for the republication of this, than of 
the preceding, pamphlet. The author, Mr. Dummer, was a 
very able.and afliduous advocate for his clients, the Englith 
colonifts in America; and we have, in his tra&, a very 
fpirited, but decent, vindication of their charters and conduét. 
He was enabled to perform this, by the confiderable pofts he 
difcharged in that country, where, if we miftake not, he was 
more than oncé lieutenant. governor of Maffachufets-Bay ; firft, 
wonder Mr. Shute, brother to lord Barrington; and he con- 
finued to be, in fa&, governor, till governor Burnet arrived 
in 1728; upon whofe deceafe he again relumed the chair of 
lieutenant governor, till the arrival of governor Belchier, in 
1730. It does not fall within our plan to analyze this work, 
farther than to obferve, that we find in it no appearance of an 
argument, to prove that the Britith parliament has not a right 
to impofe taxes on the Britifh American colonies. The author em- 
ploys what hecalls his Second Propofitionin proving, ‘ That thefe 
governments have by no means forfeited their charters ;” which 
plainly implies, that it is far from being impoffible for them to 
forfeit their charters by an undutiful, rebellious behaviour. On 
the contrary, he. fhews that the condua of thofe colonifts has 
been all along loyal and meritorious towards the crown and 
parliament of England, and that they never fuffered but 
by the ftretches of arbitrary power. He likewife endea- 
vours to prove, ‘ that it is not the intereft of the crown to re- 
fume the charters, if forfeited ;’? and, ‘ that it feems incon- 
fiftent with juftice to disfranchife the charter colonies by an act 
of parliament.’ 

On this laft head he fpeaks with great decency; and the fol- 
lowing paflage is fo very ftriking and feafonable at this time, 
that we cannot refift tranfcribing it. 

‘ It is certain, that bills of attainder; fuch as this would be, 
have been feldom ufed in England, and then only upon the 
molt extraordinary occafions: as when flagrant crimes have — 


been committed, of a new and unufual nature, againft which 
the 
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the law had made_no provifion; or when the witneffes’ have 
avoided, and perhaps by the contrivance of the party ; or laft- 
ly, which is the moft' common cafe; when.the attainted per- 
fon having himfelf abfconded, and*fled from juftice, has there- 
by made fuch an exteajadicial proceeding juftifiable. It is alfo 
as certain, that neither of thefe things can be pleaded in the 
prefent cafe, which I need not be particular in thewing, be- 
caufe not fuggefted, nor is there the leaft colour for fuch fug- 
geition. And yet I pretend to know the people in the char- 
ter governments fo well, and to be fo thoroughly acquainted 
with their meek principles of obedience, that I dare affirm, if 
fuch an aét fhonld pafs, however’ tigorous and fevere they 
might think it within themfélves, they would not fet fall an 
indecent word “of their fuperiors, but would receive the news 
with the loweft fubmiffion : fo great is their loyalty to the 
king, dnd fo profound their regard for the refolutions of a Bri- 
tith parliament, the wifeft and moft augult affembly i in the 
world.” Quantum mutati ! 


23. ‘The Neceffity of repealing the American Stamp-A@ demonftrated 
or, a Proof that Great Britain muf? be injured by that Aa. 
In a Lehet 10'a Mambet of the Britith Houfe of Commons. - Bue. 
Pr. 1s. © Almon. 


This author manleemaiins to prove, that ‘it is forthe intereft 
of Great-Britain ‘that the ftamp-a& fhould: be repealed.”’ In 
difcuffing this point, he’ attempts to thew, i that asi\'to pet 
cuniary obligations between -the colonifts and » Great: Britain, 
the balance is in favour of-the former; and>that the blood and 
treafure which the colonifts fpent dyring the late war, on account 
of their mother country, has brought her greatly in their debt; 
that there is no neceffity for a ftanding army in the colonies, 
nor fhould they. be taxed for fupporting.of it; and that there is 
po reafon they fhould fupport any fhare of Great-Britain’s 
debts, or eafe her of part of the burden of her taxes. In an- 
fwer to all this, and many other reafonings of the fame kind, 
with which this pamphlet abounds, we muft refer our reader 
to the laft article. ‘We fhall rejoice if the parliament fhould 
think proper to enter into the complaints of the colonifts, and 
give them relief; but we think that there is a great difference 
between a complaint and aclaim. The author of the piece 
before us does not plead for any compaffion: towards the colo-’ 
nifts, on account of the ftamp-duty; but he fpeaks, as if 
through him they claim to be exempted from it, ‘and from pay- 
ing obedience to the authority of the Britifh parliament, ‘who’ 
impofed it. 7 
- Vou. XX. December, 1765. li She 
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24. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, wherein the Poser of the 
- Britith Legiflature, and the Cafe of the Colonifis, are briefly and 
impartially confidered. 8v0. Pr. 1s. * Flexney. 


This wrifer is an advocate for the conftitutional power which 
the lepiflature of Great-Britain has to tax our colonies. He 
has made fome very pertinent obfervations upon the laws 
and liberties that colonifts can claim. ‘ Was it (fays he) 
within the compafs of my prefent defign, to enter into a pro- 
gteflive recapitulation of the different modes, by which the 
feveral colonies have become parcel of, and annexed to, the 
dominions of this crown, whether by. difcovery, conqueft, or 
treaties; [ fear the law of nations would point fo ftrongly to 
the prevailing diftintion, between the nature of municipal 
laws, and thofe of a newly acquired appendage to any empire, 
as muft exclude them from the advantageous and honourable 
fellowfhip I nave affigned them; I chufe, however, for the 
purpofe of coming more fpeedily and direétly to the point in 
iffue, to wave this piece of hiltory, aad that their own argu- 
ments may be received in the fulleft.fcope and latitude they 
can poffibly bear, am willing to admit their pretenfions to be 
co-eval with thofe of the people of England in general.’ 

This writer mnft pardon us, if we think that he has mif- 
applied the word municipal in this paflage ; for the municipal 
law of the Romans was precifely that of a newly acquired ap- 
pendage to their empire. This municipal law differed from 
the civil law, or the Lex Civitatis Romane; nor can we call 
any part of the law of England municipal; becaufe Great-Bri- 
tain is as independent an empire as that of Rome was. 


25.. Tbe Grievances of the American Colonies candidly examined. 
, 8vo. Pr. 1s. Almon. 


_ . This is a. remonftrance againft the ftamp-a&, and the other 

taxes impofed by the Britifh parliament upon the colonies. 
The author obferves, that a duty of three.pence per gallon on 
foreign: melafles imported there, is what the article cannot 
bear; and, confequently, muft operate as an abfolute prohi- 
bition. * This (fays he) will put a total ftop to the exporta- 
tion of lumber, horfes, flour, and fith, to the French and 
Dutch fugar colonies; and if any one fuppofe we may find a 
fufficient vent for thefe articles in the Englith Weft-Indies, he 
anly verifies what was juft now obferved, that he wants true 
information.’ 

The author then proceeds to impeach the power of the Bri- 
tih parliament to eftablith ftamp-duties in America, We are 
very unwilling to intereft ourfelves farther in this debate, whieh. 


feems at prefent to be drawing towards a crifis. We —— 
y refer 
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refer. our readers for an anfwer to this, and all other arguments 
of the fame kind, to our review of a moft excellent pamphlet 
on that fubje&, publifhed ten months ago (See vol. xix. p. 226). 
Upon the whole, we cannot help thinking that the American 
advocates deal too. much in declamation, and in references to 
ancient and prophane hiftory. The firft carries with it no ar- 
gument; and any that is drawn from the fecond muft be im- 
perfec and inconclufive, till we can difcover, in ancient and 
modern times, a conftitution like that of Great-Britain; in 
which it is not in the king’s power to difpenfe, by charter or 
otherwife, with the common law of England, which the an- 
ceftors of the American colonifts carried over with them; and, 
while their defcendants live under it, they are to be bound by 
the aéts of a Britifh parliament. 


26. The. Importance of the Colonies of Notth-America, ‘and the In- 
rereft of Great- Britain with regard jo them, confidereds T. ogerber 
qwith Remarks on the Stamp-Duty.” 410. Pr. 1%, Peat. 


This pamphlet (if we miftake not) is a catch-penny, as i¢ 
contains only fome common-place obfervations, picked up’from 
other publications on the fame fubje&. The purpofe of writing 
it, befides that of getting money, feemsto be, to perfuadeé the 
legiflature, that it can, confiftent with its own dignity, fuf- 
pend the execution of the ftamp-aét for a year. 


27. An Account of the Ifldnd of Newfoundland, with the Nature 
of its Frade, and Method of carrying on the Fifoery, With Rea- 
Sons far the great Decreafe of that moft valuable Branch of Trade. 
By Capt. Griffith Williams, of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
To which is annexed, a Plan, to exclude the French from thas 
Trade. Propofed to the Admimftration in the Year 1765 » & 
Capt, Cole. 8vo.. Pr. 1s, Owen, . 
The name of capt. Cole, the editor of this pamphlet, is fuf- 

ficient to give it a fanétion, or at leaft to obtain it a reading 

from every gentleman who is concerned in the progrefs and 
improvement of the advantages accruing to Great-Britain by 
the late peace, and by the regulations it eitabliffied in the New- 


foundland fithery. The title-page of the pamphlet gives — 


us a ftrong reafon why capt. Williams, the author of this ac- 
count, is well qualified for writing it; and indeed his obfer- 
vations are fo juft'and fo precife, that they carry conviction 
with them. As to the plan, of which capt. Cole is the author, 
we have fome reafon to believe that it will foon come under 
the cognizance cf a higher court than that of criticifm; and 
though at prefent we are well fatisfied of the pradticability of 
his fcheme, yet we think it moft decent to referve our judg- 
ment of it at prefent. We know that the fuccefs of mercan- 


tile and maritime affairs depends upon circumftances that can 
be 
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be known only to merchants and failors ; and we are unwilling 
to undergo the ridicule of the fophift; who ptetended to give 
‘Je&tures on the art of war in the prefence of Hannibal: 


28. The Wanderer: or, Memoirs of Charles Searle; Efy. Tw 
Vols. t2mo. Pr. 5s. fewed. Tdowndes. 


We-can, by no means, recommend this as a fhining perform- 
ance of the kind. The ftory is too complicated, and there is 
too great a famenefs in the charaéters of its agents, to admit 
either of an abridgment or ani analyfis.—However, if we fhould 
mention this novel as deftitute of all merit, we might wrong 
the author; if we fhould recommend it as excellent, we might 
mifleatl our reader. 


29. The Council in the Moon. 4to. Pr. 1s. Wilfon and Fell. 


We are fo dull, as not to know the meaning of this perform- 
ance. The author lays his fcene in a little republic in the moon, 
where ‘ every member of the community was ferbad, upon pain 
of expulfion, to eat cheese with his bread.’ A council was called 
to repeal. this whimfical law, and a debate follows, in which 
the f{peakers are defcribed fo as to make it plain that the au- 
thor, though he denies it, has fome private characters in view. 
The arguments for and againft cheefe-eating are urged with 
fome degree of humour, and the moral, with which the au- 
thor concludes, is ‘ that, when men’s opinions are fuggefted, 
tather by fomeruling paffion, peculiar caft of charatter, or rea- 
fons merely local, than by a candid, liberal, and unbiaffed ex- 
amination, they: are juftly liable to a fufpicion of being equally 
deftitute of truth and impartiality.—We have fome idea that 
the whole has an allufion to certain academical characters and 
difputes, 

30. Letters on the Fall and Reftoration of Mankind. By Stephen 

Penny. 8wvo. Pr. 1s. Sold by the Author, in Rofemary-Lane, 


The author of this performance affures us, ‘That to be 
deeply readin the hiftories of ancient times, and critically {killed 
in azy, or in all languages, cannot be a qualification a all 
neceffary to fit a man to receive, or communicate the words of 
life.’ | 

This obfervation is evidently made in vindication of thofe 
fpiritual adventurers, who take upon them to preach the gofpel, 
without any pretenfions’to human learning. But, alas! all 
the world knows how the {criptures are mangled and perverted, 
and involved in darknefs and myftery, when illiterate dreamers 
fet up for illuminated preachers. 


Erratum. P. 459, 1. 28, in fome of the copies for time read true. 
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(| Antidote for the rifing age a- 


oe of the care 
taken ofthe poor, &c. See 
Onely 
of the inoculation of 
See 





{mall-pox in Scotland. 
Monro 
—— of the deftruétion of 
the jefuits in France. ‘See 
D’ Alembert 
of a hernea in the uri- 
nary bladder, &c. 259, 260 
of the plauge at Con- 
ftantinople 26 
of the effects of light- 
ning on three fhips in the 
Eaft-indies 354 
Addre/s (a fhort) &c. from an 
honeft old man to the people 
of England, &c. account of 
: a fable; be AR 
31 
—— (free and candid) to the 
right hon. W. Pitt; account 
of, and cenfure 470 
Adminiftration (merits of the 
new) fairly ftated; fcope of, 
with remarks 231 
(a critical review 
of the new) account of, with 
ftrictur es 470 
American Stamp-A&, the ne- 
ceflity of repealing the, de- 
-monftrated, account of, 473 
Colonies, grievances of 
the, candidly examined, ac- 
count of 474 
Andrew (Dr.) See Inoculation 
Anjou cabbage fhrub, account 
of the culture and ufes of, 
108, 109 
Animadverfions (brief) on fome 
aflages in Mr. Harvey’s e- 
Scant letters to Mr. Wefley ; 
character of 240 
Anfwer to Keyfer’s letter, by 
Jonathan Wathen ; account 
of, with commendation 467 




















gainft {cepticifm, &c. fub- 

fiance of, and approbation 

Los ag6 

Appendix to an inquiry into the 

nature of Chrift’s temptation. 

By Hagh Farmer; fummary 

of, with remarks » 77 
Art of riding. See Fack/an 

: B 


Barrow (John) his colleétion of 
voyages, &c. reflections on; 
with contents and approba- 
tion 279 

Behmen (Jacob) the works of, 
remark on 319 

Billing (Mr.) See Carrots 

Black/ione’s commentaries on the 
laws of England, book |. ac- 
count of, with extracts, and 
commendation 424 

Britery: a poem ; obfervations 
on . 72 

Britifo liberties; fummary of, 
with remarks and commend- 
ation 385 

Bulkeley (Charles) his economy 
of the gofpel ; fummary of, 
with extracts, obfervations, 
and commendation 141 

Cc. 

Carrots (account of the culture 
of) by R. Billing; account 
of, with ftrictures 228 

Centaury (the virtues of) &c, 
by Dr. Hill; ridiculed 160 

Charters of New-England, a 
defence of. See Defence 

Chart of biography (defcription 
of a) by J. Prieftly, LL.D. 
fketch of, with commenda- 
tion 234 

Chry/al, vols. III. and IV. a- 
nalyfis of, with remarks 120 

Churchill: an elegy ; — 

of 

Cobham (lord) fome account af 


Colle&ion of ancient Jewith a 
Kk heathen 
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heathen teftimonies. See 

. Lardner 

Collignon (Dr.) his Medicina 
Politica; defign of, with a- 


nimadverfions and chara¢ter 


375- 


Colonies, importance of the 
‘North- American, confidered, 
&c. account of, with cen- 
fure 475 

Commi ffary (the) a comedy ; plan 
of, with commendation 70 

Commiffioners of longitude (mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of 
the) account of 80 

Conucio ad clerum, &c. a T. Ru- 
therforth; character of 392 

Confiderations on the ufe and 

: abufe of phyfic ; fubftance of, 
with ftrictures 67 
_ on. behalf of the co- 
- lonifts ; obfervations on 313 

Controverfy concerning the in- 
termediate ftate (view of the) 
copious account of, with quo- 
tations, remarks, and com- 
mendation 9 

Ccoper (Willam) his doétrine of 
predeftination explained, &c. 

- obfervation on 157 

Croup (inquiries into the na- 
ture, caufe, and cure of ) 
fubftance of, with hints 66 

Crucifixion: (the) a poetical ef- 
fay; {pecimens of, with firic- 
tures 392 

Cumberland (duke of) . See La- 
méntations, Elegy, Moncdy, 
and Sermon 

D 


D’ Alembert (M.) his account of 
the deftruction. of the jefuics 
in France; extracts of, with 
reflections, ftricture, and re- 
commendation 265 

Daphue and Amintor, a comic 
opera, remarks on 316 





Daw/on (Benj.) his ifluftration — 


ef feveral texts of {cripture ; 


account of, with an extraé 


t 
Dialogue in the Elyfian fields 
between two d——; fubftance 
of 72 
concerning the fubjec-- 
tion.of wemen to their haf- 
bands ; obfervations on 319 
Digeft of the law concerning- 
Libels, which fee 
Divine legation of Mofes de- 
monftrated. See Warburton 
Dunn (Samuel) his improve- 
ments in the doétrine of the 
fphere, &c. account of, with 
extracts and cenfure 193 
Du Port de fignis morborum 
libri quatuor ;. remark on, 
with a fpecimen and charac- 
ter 69 
E. 
Ecelefiaftical hiftory. See Mac- 
laine tsi : 
Eléow-chair: a rhapfody; fpe- 
cimen of, with ftrictures -344 
Elegy (a paftoral) on the death 
of the duke of Cumberland; 
ftri@tures on 394 
Ellys (Dr. Anthony) his tracts 
on the fpiritual and temporal 
liberty, &c. Part Il. fum-- 
mary of, with an extract and 
recommendation 358 
Elphinften (James) his principles 
of the Englifh language di- 
gefted; ftri@tures on, with ad- 
vice 388- 
England (the geography and hif- 
_ tory of) &c. fpecimens of, 
and charafter ~ 274 
Entails (difquifitions concerning. 
the law of } in Scotland; fub- 
ftance ‘of, with extracts 49 
Epifcopaty, &c. remarks on» 73. 
Effay ov a courfe of liberal edu- 
' cation, by J. Prieftly, LLD. 
~ extract of, with ftrittures and 
obfervations . 173 
—— on luxury; remarks on, 
coe and 











and character 315 
Efay on medical fubjects. . By 
Tl’. Gataker; account of, with 
quotations and gb{crvations 
180 

Euerard {W.). his mercantile 
book-keeping ; commended 

‘ , 158 
Excerpta quedam e Newtoni 
principiis, &c. analyfis of, 
with extracts and commend- 
ation a 188 

F, 
Fables in verle.. By. T. Mo- 


zeen ; {pecimen of, with re- 


flections andcenfure 171 
Female barbers,. an Irifh tale ; 
obfervations on 235 


-—— adventurers: a novel; 
humourous account of ; with 
cenfure 318 

Feaning (Daniel) his fchoolmaf- 
ter’s moft ufeful companion; 
commended 236 

Fefioon (the) account of, with 
extracts, and commendation 

457 

Francis (rev. John) his reflec- 
tions onthe religious. and 
moraij. character. of David; 
account of, with remarks, 79 

Free mafonry (a defence of) &c. 
obfervations:on 235 

G. 

Genius (view of, the-advantages 

and difadvantages of.) 16s, 
168 

Gilpin (rev. William). his lives 
of Wicliff, lord Cobham, &c. 
fummary, of, with: extratts, 

-. and commendation 93 

Gofpel hiftory, &c. By Mr, R. 
Wait; account and fummary 
.ef, with approbation 74 

_ Gofpels (harmony of the. four) 
By Dr. Richard Parry; fub- 
ftance.of, with. obfervations 
and character | ISS 

_ Grand Furies, the truft, power, 


INDEX , 
and duty of, See Security of © 


Englifhmen’s lives © 
Guy (Richard) his. anfwer to 
Mr. Gataker, &c. fubitance 
- of 239 

i 

Harwood (E.) his cheerful 
thoughts on the happinefs of 
a religicus life; ‘fubftance of, 
with recommendation. 397 
Feathen authors contemporary 
with chriftianity, remarks on 
their filence, or fuperficial ac- 
count of that religion, 252 
Hiftory of a corporation of fer- 
vants in America; defign of, 
154 
(general) of the world; 
vol, X. reflections on, with 
quotations and approbation 
203 
(continuation of Dr. 
Smollett’s complete) of Eng- 
‘land; vol. V. extracts of ; 
with reflections and commen- 
dation 270 
of mifs Clarinda Cath- 
cart, &c. plan of, with a {pe- 
cimen, character, and re- 
marks 288 
Holwell (Mr.) his interefting 
 hiftorical events, relative to 
Bengal; copious account of, 
with quotations,obfervations, 
and ftrictures 145 
Honeft man’s reafons for de- 
clining any part in. the new 
adminiftration ; animadver- 
fions on 73 
Hufbandry (new and complete 
practical fyfilem of) By J. 
Mills ; vol. IfIy analyfis of, 
with extraéts, reflections, and 
ftritures 102 
Hu/; (John) fome account of his 
life, trial, and martyrdom 


96, 98 
I 


Impofture names of a remark- 
chet able 
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able) practifed by the domi- 
nicans 8 
Inoculation (the praktice of ) im- 
partially confidered. By J. 
Andrew, M.D. remarks on 
69 
Inquiries concerning the varie- 
ties of the pulfe. See Pulfe 
Treland, account of the in{fur- 
rections in thatkingdom 272 


ude 

Tackfon (H.) his art of riding ; 
fri€tnre on 316 
Feacocke (Caleb) his vindication 
of the moral chara€ter of St. 
Paul, &c. acccunt of, with 
animadverfions 76 
Jerome of Prague, fome account 
of h's life, trial, and mar- 
tyrdom 98, -102 
Fobfon (Dr.) his edition of 
' Shakefpeare’s works; co- 
pious accoent of, with reflec- 
tions, extraéts, ftrictures, &c. 
321.—His reafons for ditre- 
varding the unities of time 
and place inthedrama 329 
——(Dr.) fome of his notes 
on the Midfummer-nigh:’s 
dream, cenfuréd, 402; and 
alfo on the Two gentlemen 
of Verona, 403. On Mea- 
fure for meafure, 404.. ‘On 
As you like it, 406. On 

Love’s labour loit, 409. 


' Kenrict (W.) his review of Dr. 
Johnfon’s edition of Shake- 
fpeare; extracts of, with re- 
fiections, ftri€tures, and ob- 


fervations 


332 


Key to the law 5 recommended - 


160 

Kimbolson-park : a poem; {pe- 
cimen of, with approbation, 

} 159 

Kirkpatrick (Dr.) his tranflation 
of Tiifor’s' Avis la peuple ; 
copious account of, with ftric- 
‘tures 25 


L. 

Ladies friend ; fummary of, with 
a remark 339 
Lamentations (the book of) for 
the lofs of the duke of Cum- 

berland ; cenfured 
Larduer (Dr.) his colle€tion’ of 
Jewifh and heathen teftimos 
monies to the trath of the 
chriftian religion; fummary 
of, with quotations, remarks, 
and commendation 244 
Laws againft: mgrofiing, fore- 
ftalling, &c. By S Browne, 
Efg; obfervations on 317 
Le&ure (celebrated) on heads ; 
animadverfion on 235 
Letter to the reverend vicar of 
Savoy, &c. By J. Mofes; fub- 
ftance of, with animadver- 
fions = 60 
to the earl of B—, relative 
to the changes in the admi- 
nifiration ; icope of, with a 
remark 73 
of free advice toa young 
clergyman; commended 80 
to the earl of B—; de- 
fign of, witha remark 154 
to’ the common-councii 
of London, &c. applauded 
250 
—— fiom J]. Keyfer to Jona- 
than Wathen; account of, 
w3uf ftrictures 311 
—— to Mr. Philips. -By R. 
Tilliard ; fubftance of, with 
cenfure 2" + 317 
——to the author of the di- 
vine legation of Mofes de- 
monftrated ; account of, with 
extracts 411 
to J. K—, M.D. ac- 
count of 465 
to a member of parliament, 
on the power’ of the Britifh 
legiflature in the cafe of the 
‘colonifts,, account of, with 
ftrictures, 474 
Letters on the force of imagina- 
wi0n 








tion im> pregnant women} 
contents of, - with mpprone- 
tion. 63 
Lewis (Dr. W.) his commercio 
philofophico technicums parts 
II. Il. and IV, analyfis of, 
with extraéts, remarks, and 
commendation 196 
Libel; (digeft of the law. con- 
cerning) reflections on,: with 
animadverfions raree | 7 
Life of Francis Xavier; accqunt 
of, with obfervations 78 
Lightning, fenfible remarks On 
the effets of . . B49 
(account of the ef- 
feéts of) om three fhips in-the 





Eaft-Indies 354 
Montery (account of the rife and 


London bofpitals, modern prac- 
tice of ‘the; recommended, 
with animadverfions .. 238 

Longitude. See Commiffioners. 

Love and marriage (free thoughts 
on). By Mr. Ingeldew 3 hu- 


mourous remark on 159 : 


Luxury one of the caufes of de- 
population ae 
M. 


Mac/aine (rev. Arch.) his tran- 
flation of Mofheim’s. eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory-; copious’ ac- 
count of, with extraéts,; ob- 
fervations, and commenda- 
tion ; 1, 81 

Madder {account of tke culture 
of)» >.) 113,148 

Maekind (equality of).a poem; 
cenfured 468 


Marmontel (M.)his moral tales, — 


vol. jii, account of, and cha- 


racter A48 | 


Medicina politica. See Collignon. 


. Memoires of lieut. Henry.'Tim- - 
; Oh /ercapiaen on the ieee: &e. 


berlake, &c. recommended 


388 . 


Merrick (Mr. ) his tranflgtion of 
the Pfalms ; commended, with 
{fpecimens | | 208 

Merry midnight miftake; a co- 
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.-medy. By D. Ofborne; cen- 
fured 30 
Middlefex (curiofities. in) 275 
Midwife’s pocket companion, 
By Dr..Memis; fummary of, 

with extra&s and ftriGares 
18 
Mills (John) efq; See Hupbandry. 
Minifiry (fecret {prings in the 
late changes of the) fairly ex- 
plained ; account of and ap- 
probation : _ 47° 
Mifcellaneous pieces of poetry ; 
reflections on, with {fpeci- 
mens and character 176 


“Models of , converfation, . &c. 


fummary of, with extracts, 
remarks, and cenfure . 134 


progre(s of ) 


7 
Mencdy on the deceafe of .the 


duke of Cumberland ; ftric- 
tures on; with a remark 395 


‘Monro (Dr.) his account of . the 


inoculation of the {mall-pox 
in Scotland ; obfervations on 
240 


Morgan (Dr.) his difcourfe on 


the. inftitution of medical 
{chools.in America ; account 


of 442 


Mufeum rufticum et commer- 
ciale ; vol. 1V. copious ac- . 


count of, with extracts, re- 
flections, &&c. fy yaa 
N 


Navigation (inland).view of the 
advantages of ; commended, 
with an obfervation 390 

Newfoundland, account of. the 
Ifland of, &c. commended 475 

Novelleft (the) ; character "1 400 

QO. 


of nervous,diforders. “By R. 
Whytt, M..D., analyfis of, 
with extraéts, remarks, and 
recommendation 36 


Ode to the people of England ; 
cenfured 
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cen fared hy. 
Ozconomy of the gofpel 

«Bulkeley. 

Onely (rev Rich.) his account 
of the caretaken ofthe poor, 
&e.  fubltance of 80 

P. 

eles for fhort- 


154 


See 


Pair of 


“fighted politicians ; account | 
ot, 


with obfervations 153 
Parry (Dr. Rich.) his harmony 
ot the four gofpels 5 fubftance 
of, with obfervations and 
character 155 
Pearfall (Rieh.} his reliquie f{a- 
cre; remarksen' > § 319 
Pigeons (domeftie) treatife -on. 
Bee Treatife 
‘Philofopbical wenfa&tions. Vol. 
~ LIV, analy fis-of; with @n1- 
verfions 237+ 348 
“Philofepbie (ia): de -Vhittoire ; 
fummary ‘of, with extracts, 
remarks, and ¢chara€ter 305 
‘Phyficlog?cal reveries > fabftance 
of, with ftridures 301 
“Plain man’s guide to the true 
charch ;’ftri&ture on 319 
‘Politiéal logic difplayed; hu- 
" ““ moarous remarks on 73 
apology ; character of, 
with an obfervation 313 
Pollio, an’elegiac ode, account 
of, and commendation 467 


‘Pott (Mr.) his‘remarks on the - 


fiftula in Ano; analyfis of, 


with remarks and commend- ° 


ation 372 
“Predeftination (the doétrine of ) 
explained. See Cooper 
Prieftley (Dr.) See Effay, and 
Chart 
Principles of the late changes 
impartially examined ; ani- 
madverfions on 312 
| Pfalms and {piritual fongs; ani- 
madverfions on 79 
—— of David tranflated See 
Merrick and Smart 


Pal@ (inquiries concerning the 
varieties of ) avalyfis of, with 
reflections, remarks, &c. 378 


Queries georgical political: &c. 
remarks. on . 23 3 
R 


Randal (J.) his introdu€tion. to 
thevarts and fciences ; fam- 
maryof,withobfervations 2 36 

Reformation of the church» of 
England reformed ; eenfured 


2 
Re futation(candid of shptbii 8 
brought agatnft the: préfent 
minifters § "feope and charac- 
ter of - HOY go 
Reiqua {acre. See Pearf 
Remarks on ‘autumnal diforders 
- 0of the bowels? By A: Wil- 
fon, M.Dz extract of; with 
-Tefledtions and remarks 149 
—-———— on the importance of 


4 'theftudy. of political pamph- 
> lets, &e. chara&ter and’ de- 


fign-of 0. Sh 
- on the fiftela.in 
See Pott. 
“Reports of cafesargued, &c. du- 
-. ing the time the earl of 
°5 Hardwicke was chief-juftice 
of’ the King’s- Benth ; -re- 
mark on 17 
‘Ridley (rev. Glocefter) his re- 
view of Philips’s -life:of car- 
iduial! Pole ; copious a¢count 
of, “with ‘extratts, animad- 
verfions, and chara&ter 292 
Rogers (major Robert) his. con- 
cife: account of North-Ame- 
rica; reflections on, and tha- 
ra¢ter 337 
——— his. journals ; obferv- 
ations on ibid. 


233 
Ano. 


s. 
Sayer (Mr:) See Temple. 
Schomberg (Dr.) _ See Du Port. 
Seourge, a fatire, cenfured 470 
Scrope (Dr.} his tranflation pl 
u 








Du Moolin’s treatife on peace 
offoul, Se. fummary of, with 
quotations, remarks, afid:cha- 
- padcter © 22%. 
Security of Bugtiftumen’s: lives, 
Ste. account of Av 
Sermon’ On the female chatacs 
ter and education, By Dr. 


Brown jahimadverfions on 75. 


—— on the death of the 
duke of Cumberland. B 
F. Webb; ftri€tureon 3 

on the fame. By B. 
Corbyn; character of ..397 

———— on the fame. By B. 
Wallin ; obfervationson ib. 

By Andrew Eliot, A.M. 
commended ib. 

Sermons, and other practical 
works, of Mr. Ralph Erfkine; 
fpecimen of, and cenfure 444 

on the relative daties. 

By the rev. T. Francklin ; 

refleftions on, with quotas 

tions, and recommendation 
18 

(occafional) By Dr. 
Lawfon, fummary of, with 
an extract, and approbation 

218 

Shakefpeare (obfervations and 

conjectures upon fome paf- 














fages of) with ftrictures 455 . 


Shake/peare’s plays. See Fobn/on 
Skinner (rev. W.) his differta- 
tion on the chronological dif- 
ficulties imputed to the Mo- 
faic hiftory ; account of, with 
commendation 318 
Smart (Mr.) his tranflation of 
the pialms; {pecimens of, 
and thought inferior to Mr. 
Merrick’s 208 


Specimens of abbreviated num- 
bers ; cenfured 54 
Stevenfon (W.) his original 
poems on feveral fubjeéts ; 
copious fpecimens of, with 


124 


ftritures and character 
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Sai&ure on the. cominentary. 

and conference of the rev. 
Mr. Dodd; extract ofj and 
charaGter © +” 

Santis, vile. sitafica) edad 

' dys accouitt of extracts from, 
and ere os | 466: 


Table (ceconomical) by the mia@r- 
quis de’ Mirdbeau, account: 
> of 4st 
Temple of Gridus: a poem, 
tranflated by J. Sayer; hu- 
morous ftriftares on = 152 
Theological differtations. By J. 
Erfkine; fummary of, with 
remarks and charaéter 254 
Thoughts on the times, &c. cha- 
racter of, with obfervations 

2 
Thundering legion (hiftory of 
the) with a recapitulation of 
the arguments for and againft 
that miracle =. ~ 246 
Tift (Dr.) tranflation of his 
Avis la pres 3 copious ac- 
count of, withextracts 25 
Treatife (general) on various 
cold mineral waters in Eng- 
land, &c. reflections on, with 
quotations, ftri€tures,and cha- 
racter 281 
on domeftic pigeons ; 
_ recommended 391 
Trial for murder ; remarks on, 
z 
Turner (Mr.) his plane ie 
nometry rendered eafy, &c. 
extracts of, with approbation 


57 
V 


View (a comparative) of the 
ftate, &c. of man with thofe 
of the animal world; analy- 
fis of, with extraéts and com- 
mendation 1613 

Vindication of the whigs againft 
the tories ; fubftance of, with 
cenfure 231 

4 Vine 
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Vindication of the miniftry’s ac- 
ceptance of the adminiftra- 


» tion, écc. — Of ..147 


Walker (rev. said }: his practical 
chriftianity ; ftri€tures on 398 
Wanderer (the) or. memoirs of 
Charles Searle, Efq; account 
of 476 
Warburton (Dr.) his Divine le- 
gation of Mofes, 4th edit. 5 
vols, view of the argument, 
with remarks, &c. 337 
W athen (Jonathan) his praétical 
obfervations on the cure of 


the venereal difeafe by mer- 
curials ; defign of, with re- 
- marks 68 
Whigs, ftritures on the charac- 
te principles, and conduct 


oO * 27 

Wicliff (John) fome account of. 

with remarks 94 

Will of a certain bern. vicar ; 

remarks on 159. 
Y. 


York, account ofthe cathedral 
and other curiofities near that. 
city 276 


The Env of the Twentiztw VoLume: 














